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DRAMATIS  PERSON AE. 
JOSEPH  TENCH,  the  Mayor. 


JASPER  DEAN, 
DANIEL  LAWRENCE, 
THOMAS  MFRPTIY, 
VALENTINE  FOLEY, 
HALF  KIRWAN, 
JAMES  CASSIDY, 
MICHAEL  LEECH, 


Aldermen  of  the  Corporation. 


JOHN  CLORAN,  the  Town  Clerk. 

GEORGE  HARDMAN,  an  English  Lord  Mayor. 

Miss  MILLICENT  FELL,  an  English  girl,  his  niece,  en* 
gaged  to  marry  Alderman  Dean. 

Miss  CAROLINE  DEAN,  7    maiden  aunts  of  Al  da- tit  an 
'Miss  ARABELLA  DEAN,  5           Dean. 

MRS.  BELLE  CASSIDY,  wife  and  first  cousin  of  Alder- 
man Cassidy,  sister  of  Alderman  Leech,  and 
cousin  of  the  Deans. 

MRS.  SARAH  LEECH,  wife  and  first  cousin  of  Alder- 
man Leech,  sister  of  Alderman  Cassidy,  and  also 
c.ousin  of  the  Deans. 

MRS.  COSTIGAN,  an  elderly  Woman,  caretaker  of  the 
Town  Hall. 

A  PARLOUR  MAID,  at  Alderman  Dean's  house. 

A  WAITER,  at  the  Hotel. 

Several  Town   Councillors,  People,  etc. 

The  action  takes  place  during  the  present  time  at  a 
coast  town  of  West  Ireland. 


THE  TALE  OF  A  TOWN. 

A  COMEDY  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


ACT    FIRST. 

{The  Meeting   Hall   of  the   Corporation.) 

(MRS.  COSTIGAN  sets  down  a  Large  bucket  in  front,  and 
then  leisurely  begins  to  sweep   the  floor.) 
(JoiiN  CLORAN  enters  carrying  some  j)apers.) 

CLORAN  (with  importance).  What  are  you  doing 
here,  Mrs.  Costigan?  Don't  you  know  the  Corpora- 
tion are  now  due  to  meet  ? 

MRS.  COSTIGAN.  I'm  tidying  the  room  a  bit  for 
them,  Mr.  Cloran. 

CLORAN.  You  ought  to  have  had  that  sweeping 
done  long  ago. 

MRS.  COSTIGAN.  Have  the  Corporation  never 
been  behind  with  their  work  ? 

CLORAN.  Of  course  not — what  do  you  mean? 
Are  not  they  always  discussing  resolutions? 

MRS.  COSTIGAN.     What  resolutions,  Mr.  Cloran  ? 

CLORAN.  I'm  too  busy  now,  ma 'am,  to  explain 
them. 
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MRS.  COSTIGAN.  I  think  you'd  find  it  liard 
enough  to  explain  Ihem,  indeed. 

CLORAN.  That'll  do,  Mrs.  Costigan.  It  isn't  the 
business  of  the  town  clerk  to  argue  with  the  char- 
woman of  the  Corporation. 

MRS.  COSTIGAN.  Oh,  you're  a  proud  man  to  be 
town  clerk ;  but  I  can  tell  you  th:s  Corporation  you 
think  so  tine,  isn't  respected  much  in  the  town. 

CLORAN.  You  are,  no  doubt,  a  sound  authority 
as  to  the  feeling  of  our  town,  ma'am. 

MRS.  COSTIGAN.  I'm  in  the  way  of  hearing  many 
complaints,  Mr.  Cloran ;  and  believe  me  if  you  don't 
btgin  to  do  the  people  some  good,  none  of  you  will 
long  remain  where  you  are. 

CLORAN.  Oh,  indeed,  I  suppose  your  associates, 
the  proletariat,  are  discontented  because  there  is  not 
more  unanimity  among  the  members  of  our  Corpora- 
tion. Weil,  what  do  you  expect Y  \ou  don't  sup- 
pose that  ^vhere  there  are  so  many  menoi  equal  intelli- 
gence, auiiiiy,  and  push,  rn.aa.ai — you  don't  suppose,  I 
say,  that  tiiey  will  sink  their  inoividual  opiii.ons  to 
ibiiow  ihe  opinion  of  one  of  their  number.  Ihe  idea 
is  out  of  the  question. 

MRS.  COSTIGAN.  If  they  valued  the  good  of  the 
town,  you'd  think  they'd  ail  have  the  one  opinion. 

CLORAN.  "i7  ou're  quite  mistaken,  my  good  woman. 
All  their  opinions  for  the  good  oi  our  town  are  of 
equal  value.  That's  what  it  is ;  and  so  one  cannot 
prevail  over  the  other.  What  we  want  is  a  superior 
opinion  to  be  offered.  What  we  want  IB  a  kader. 
There's  the  desideratum.  A  man  whose  superiority 
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unite  us  to  act  in  the  best  interests  of  our  town  — 
and  believe  me,  we  will  find  him,  if  we  have  not 
found  him  already.  I  think  we  have. 

MRS.  COSTIGAN.  You  mean  young  Mr.  Jasper 
Dean? 

CLORAN.  The  very  man  —  you  know  he  has  been 
elected  Alderman  for  a  ward.  To-day  he  is  to  take 
his  st-at  here  for  the  first  time,  as  a  member  01  our 
Corporation. 

MRS.  COSTIGAN.  Oh,  I  have  heard  the  boys  talk- 
ing about  h.m.  'Ihey  say  he  is  a  great  scholar. 

CLORAN.  Of  course  —  no  end  of  a  superior  young 
man,  EngLsh  education,  and  what  not  —  besides  he 
has  one  th,ng  especially  in  his  favour. 

as.  COSTIGAN.     What's  that,  Mr.  Cloran  ? 

(  LOEAN.  He  is  in  a  better  position,  socially,  than 
any  others  of  the  Corporation. 

MRS.  COSTIGAN.     A  real  gentleman,  I  suppose  — 

CLORAN.  Just  so  —  very  well  to  do  in  the  liquor 
t.a.le  —  ^h-vt's  to  be  highly  honoured  in  Ireland,  ma'am. 
But  there  —  I  hear  the  members  coming. 

MRS.  COSTIGAN.  Oh,  I  suppose  it  would  never 
do  for  them  to  see  me  at  all.  (Exit  carrying  her 
sweeping  brush  and  bucket.) 

(..'LOR  AN.  She's  always  trying  to  push  herself  for- 
word,  the  ignorant  old  woman.  I'm  sure  sne'd  like 
to  sit  with  the  Corporation. 

(Lnler  ALDERMEN  JAMES  CASSIDY  and  MICHAEL 

LEECH.) 

CLOEAN.     Good  morning,  gentlemen  — 
CASSIDY.     Good  morning,  Cloran  — 
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LEECH.     Isn't  the  Mayor  here  yet? 

CLOEAN.  No,  Alderman  Leech — he  is  very  late 
to-day. 

CASSIDY.     Any  news,  Cloran —  'r 

CLOEAN.     Nat  a  word,  Alderman  Ca.ssidy— 

CASSIDY.  No  sign  of  their  granting  our  de- 
mands for  compensation — ? 

CLORAN.  There  is  just  a  communication  I  re- 
ceived. I  shall  lay  it  before  the  Corporation  to-day. 
It  leaves  matters  pretty  nearly  where  they  were,  sir. 

LEECH.  This  English  town  is  behaving  out- 
rageously towards  us. 

CASSIDY.  And  apparently  no  steps  will  be  taken 
by  our  Corporation. 

(ALDEEMAN  EALF  KIEWAN  enters.) 

KIEWAN.  You  are  quite  right.  We  must  ex- 
pect nothing  from  our  Corporation.  Can  you  imagine 
a  headless  body  with  all  its  limbs  pounding  and 
hacking  at  each  other  ?  That's  our  Corporation,  sir. 

CASSIDY.  You  forget,  Kirwan,  that  you  are  one 
of  those  limbs. 

LEECH.     Very  true,  James,  very  true — 

KIEWAN.  Yes,  Cassidy — and  you  are  the  head 
which  once  thought  to  control  them,  but  which  they 
pulled  off  with  such  ease. 

LEECH.  That  is  altogether  a  false  metaphor,  Kir- 
wan.  A  decapitated  head  can  no  longer  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Corporation ;  and  James  is  still  one  of  our 
Corporation. 
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KIRWAX.  Oh,  this  is  a  very  strange  body  you 
know.  Its  decapitated  head  still  keeps  bobbing 
about  just  because  it  is  so  light  and  hollow,  for  it 
hopes  some  day  by  dint  of  bobbing  to  bound  up 
again  upon  the  shoulders  of  this  Corporation. 

CASSIDY.  I  am  sure  by  the  position  I  hold  in 
this  town  that  I  am  entitled  more  than  anyone  to 
lead. 

LEECH.  Quite  so,  James — it  is  most  impertinent 
of  you,  Kirwan. 

CLOEAX.  Gentlemen,  gentlemen — ah  gentlemen, 
I  can  aver  there  is  none  of  you  but  is  entitled  to  lead. 

KIEWAX.  No,  no,  Cloran — we  want  a  leader. 
By  the  way,  is  not  young  Mr.  Dean,  our  new  alder- 
man, very  enthusiastic  on  this  question  of  our  civic 
rights? 

CASSIDY.  I  am  sure  we  all  enthusiastically  de- 
sire that  Anglebury  should  pay  what  is  due  to  ua. 

KIEWAX.  Yes,  yes — I  know  all  about  that.  But 
tell  me,  Cloran,  hasn't  he  been  rousing  quite  an 
agitation  among  the  electors  of  the  wards? 

CLOEAN.  He  has,  Alderman  Kirwan.  He  is  a 
fine  young  man ;  and  the  people  believe  him. 

KIRWAN.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  were  just  the 
man  to  unite  this  distracted  Corporation. 

CASSIDY.     Why  do  you  say  so? 
of  inspiring  confidence.     Then,  you  see,  he  has  been 

KIEWAX.  TTc-ll,  he  appears  to  have  the  faculty 
n way  a  good  deal.  -\<]  has  not  become  mixed  up  in. 
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the  miserable  factions   of  this   town.       Bes'des   he 
must  havp  pomp  brain*,  for  hv  all  accounts  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Oxford  University. 
CASSTDY.     Oh,  not  particularly — 
LEECH.     Oh.  not  at  all,  I  assure  you— 
KTHWAN.     Then  why  does  every  one  say  he  did  ? 
LEECH.     He  became  engaged  to  an  English  pn'rl 
over  there. 

ITrawAX.  Oh,  come — that  can  scarcely  be  a 
reason  for  his  reputation  of  University  distinction. 
C>SSTDY.  No.  indp^d — parent  that  throutrh  th^ 
influence  of  th's  M'sa  Millicent  Fell  he  seems  to 
have  grown  most  fa°tidious  in  his  tastes.  Anvway 
''he  has  had  a  very  civilizing  influence  with  him. 

KTKWAN.  A  droll  way,  certainly,  of  becoming 
civilized — 

CASSTDY.  Whv  do  vou  say  that?  I  hear  she  is 
a  person  of  much  refinement. 

KrawAN.  Strange  that  the'r  refinement  should 
never  have  made  them  civilize  themselves!  Woman 
is  the  last  wild  animal  that  man  will  civilize. 

I  EECH  (puzzled).  Dear  me — then  I  suppose 
Jacp°r's  fastidiousness  must  be  false  when  it  arises 
onlv  from  her  influence. 

C«SSIT>Y.  YPC — I  phoul'Vt  won  dor  if  that  is 
whv  -TasT»er's  •Pastr1ioiisnpss  ma.kfs  h:m  pppe«r  o^lv 
a  pricr  af^pr  all.  He  is  pprn^tua^v  condemning  the 
want  of  honesty  and  principle  in  this  town. 

KTPWAX  (iron lea1) '?/) .  No  doubt  a  very  sufficient 
reason  for  thinking  him  a  prig — 
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CASSTDY.     There  ar9  other  reasons  as  well. 

KIRWAX.  Are  there?  He  is  young  you  know, 
and.  I  am  sure,  will  improve.  Everyone  believes  he 
has  stuff  in  him. 

CASSIDY.  I  tell  you  he  is  quite  an  ordinary 
young  man. 

LEECH.  Of  course — James,  and  I  ought  to  know 
him.  We  are  his  relations,  you  know. 

KIRWAN.  Yes — it  is  easy  to  see  you  are  his  re- 
lations. 

(ALDERMAN  VALENTINE  FOLEY  enters) 

FOLEY.  Good  morning,  good  morning — I  hope 
you  are  all  very  well.  I  hope  you  are  beginning  to 
feel  disposed  to  act  in  concert  at  last. 

KIRWAN.  Certainly — if  only  some  one  would 
come  with  an  uncontentious  proposal. 

FOLEY.  In  honour  and  conscience  I  feel  bound 
to  take  some  action  at  the  meeting  to-day. 

CASSIDY.  Whether  you  obtain  general  support 
or  not.  Alderman  Foley,  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  your  action. 

FOLEY.  You  have  read  my  article  in  the 
"Weekly  Denouncer"? 

KIRWAN.  It  was  full  of  fury,  as  usual,  against 
the  enemies  of  our  town. 

KIRWAN.  The  sense  of  our  wronjrs  fills  me  with 
uncontrollable  indignation.  It  is  nothing  but  the 
sense  of  our  wroncr?  that  keeps  me  before  the  public 
at  all. 
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CLOEAN.  Indeed,  Alderman  Foley,  the  people  do 
say  that  you  have  a  mission  among  them. 

FOLEY.  I  am  naturally  austere.  I  could  never 
appreciate  what  people  call  the  comforts  and  good 
things  of  this  world. 

KIEWAN.     Bosh — 

FOLEY.  What  "bosh"—?  I  tell  you  I  am 
austere,  and  have  a  mission  to  guard  the  public  in- 
terests. You're  not  going  to  stultify  yourself  by  ad- 
vocating carelessness  of  public  interests. 

KIEWAX.  Certainly  not — I  am  very  indignant 
at  what  I  see. 

LEECH.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  indignant  at 
the  manner  in  which  our  sea-port  has  been  ruined 
for  the  advantage  of  that  English  sea-port. 

FOLEY.  But  still  you  and  Cassidy  here  have 
voted  against  every  measure  for  re-establishing  our 
line  of  American  steamers  which  that  very  English 
sea-port  filched  from  us. 

CASSIDY.  We  certainly  dreaded  injuring  thje 
English  line  of  steamers  to  America. 

LEECH.  There  are  ?o  many  interests  involved, 
you  know. 

KIEWAN.  Of  course,  when  certain  members  of 
our  Corporation  hold  shares  in  the  English  line — 

FOLEY.  Then  loyalty  to  our  town  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

CASSIDY.     Loyalty — what  do  you  mean  ? 

LEECH.  I  thought  loyalty  was  a  term  that  only 
could  be  used  in  connection  with  something  Eng- 
lish. 
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KIRWAN.  Curious  that  no  one  in  this  country 
can  understand  its  meaning-,  except  in  such  a  sense — 

FOLEY.  Upon  my  honour  and  conscience,  it  is 
a  word  that  is  hateful  to  me  from,  its  perpetual  asso- 
ciation with  that  callous  and  perfidious  town  of 
Anglebury.  I  cannot  understand  our  citizens  sup- 
porting any  of  her  institutions. 

CASSIDY.  That  is  not  the  point.  What  is  really 
serious  and  blaineable  is  that  the  town  of  Anglebury 
has  not  fulfilled  her  bargain. 

LEECH.  The  bargain  she  agreed  to  when  she 
took  the  packet  station  from,  us— that  is  what  makes 
our  townsmen  of  all  parties  indignant. 

CASSIDY.  Especially,  too,  when  the  Anglebury 
Corporation  itself  appointed  a  Commission  to  en- 
quire into  the  justice  of  our  claims,  and  when  it  has 
been  seeking  ever  since  to  evade  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  Commission — I  cannot  understand  this 
at  all. 

KIEWAN.  I  can,  though.  Has  not  the  English 
Commission  reported  against  the  English  themeslves  ? 

FOLEY.  Well,  now  that  the  Commission  has  de- 
fined our  rights,  r.ncl  said  that  we  are  entitled  to  the 
money  due  by  that  bargain,  why,  in  all  honoiir  and 
conscience,  don't  we  legally  enforce  payment? 

KIRWAN.  Because  the  man  has  not  yet  come, 
who  wll  persuade  our  Corporation  to  do  that,  or 
anything  else  useful. 

(Enter  THE  MAYOR  and  ALDERMAX  THOMAS 
MURPHY.) 
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THE  MAYOR.  "Well,  of  cour°e,  Alderman  Murphy, 
you  may  bring  forward  your  motion;  but  I  fancy  it 
will  meet  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition. 

MTJEPHY.  I  will  carry  it  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion, 

KIRWAN.  That's  what  every  mover  of  conten- 
tious matter  thinks. 

MURPHY.  Oh,  it's  a  pity,  isn't  it,  Alderman 
Kirwan.  that  you  never  move  any  resolution  your- 
self. It's  a  pity  you  can't  make  a  speech,  isn't  it? 

KIRWAN.  There's  quite  enough  of  talk.  I  only 
care  for  action. 

MURPHY.  No  —  you  only  care  for  criticising 
people.  That  is  the  passion  of  middle-aged  person?,. 

KIRWAN.  Not  at  all  —  shall  I  tell  you  what  is 
the  passion  of  middle  age? 

MURPHY.     Well  —  what  is  it? 

KIRWAN.  Glancing  down  every  column  of  the 
newspaper  to  see  if  your  name  occurs  any  where  in 

itr— 

MURPHY.     Oh,  I  suppose  you  mean  that  I  — 

KIRWAN.  Yes  —  that  is  the  essential  passion  of 
middle  age. 


(Enter  ALDERMEN  DANIEL  LAWRENCE  and 
DEAN,  followed  by  other  Aldermen  and  several  Town 
Councillors.  Then  the  public  crowd  into  the  place 
allotted  to  them.} 

LAWRENCE.     My  dear  Jasper   Dean,   I   haven't 
seen  you  for  a  long  time.     How  well  you're  looking  ! 
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I  never  saw  you  looking  so  well  in  mv  life.  I  am  de- 
li ghted  YOU  have  become  a  member  of  our  Corpora- 
tion. "We  want  men  of  your  position  and  education. 

DEAN.  Indeed,  between  you  and  me,  Alderman 
Lawrence,  public  life  in  our  town  sadly  lacks  that 
higher  tone  which  conies  from  proper  education. 

LAWRENCE.  It  is  for  you  to  import  that  higher 
tone  into  it,  my  dear  fellow. 

(THE  MAYOB  and  Corporation  all  now  take  their 

plat's.) 

THE  MAVOR.  Mr.  Cloran,  will  you  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  ? 

CLORAN.  Yes,  your  Worship — (Reads  from  a 
lorne  oor>%.)  At  the  last  regular  meeting,  present, 
the  Worshipful  the  Mayor,  Alderman 

MFRPHY.  That'll  do.  Let  us  get  on  to  the  busi- 
ness of  to-day. 

LAWRENCE.     Rrally,  Alderman  Murphy 

THE  MAYOR.     Order,  order — 

FOLEY.  What  is  the  good  in  taking  up  our  time 
by  reading  all  these  minutes? 

KJRWAN.  They  might  have  been  read  in  less 
time  than  th;s  dispute  will  take. 

ALL.     That'll  do.     Enough— 

CLORAN.  Thrn,  I  am  not  to  read  them,  your 
Worship? 

MTJRPITY.     Of  course,  not — 

THE  MAYOR  (looking  around).  Well,  I  suppose 
not — 
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CLOBAX.  Names  of  aldermen  present  and 
minutes  taken  as  read — (Laughter,  during  which  he 
hands  the  book  to  THE  MAYOR.) 

THE  MAYOB.  Is  it  your  wish,  gentlemen,  that  I 
sign  these  minutes  which  Alderman.  Murphy  won't 
have  read  ? 

LAWBENCE.     It  is  most  illegal. 

MTJBPHY.     Oh,  illegal  be  

KIBWAN.  Sign  them,  sign  them,  and  let  us  get 
to  work. 

THE  MAYOE.  Well— -I  suppose  I  must.  (Signs  tin- 
minutes  in  the  book.)  Mr.  Cloran,  have  you  written 
as  you  were  ordered,  to  the  authorities  in  Anglebury  ? 

CLOBAN.  Yes,  your  "Worship — in  accordance 
with  your  resolution  at  last  meeting  I  wrote,  and  have 
received  this  answer  from  the  town  clerk. 

MAYOB.  Well — read  it  then.  Silence,  gentle- 
men— 

CLOBAX  (reading  the  letter). — "  Sir — In  reply  to 
your  communication  in  which  you  demand  on  the 
part  of  your  Corporation  a  definite  answer  from  our 
Corporation  to  your  repeated  claims,  I  am  directed 
by  our  Corporation,  in  the  first  place,  to  remind  you 
that  it  is  very  unusual  for  us  to  state  definitely  be- 
forehand the  course  of  action  which  we  may  even- 
tually deem  prudent  to  pursue.  Our  Corporation 
wish  you  to  understand  that  our  well-known  integrity 
.-\s  English  gentlemen  (laughter)  and  generosity  in 
our  dealings  with  other  bodies  have  ever  hitherto 
rendered  such  a  demand  as  yours  superfluous,  and 
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that  we  might  have  been  led  to  expect  from  the  union 
of  hearts,  which  has  recently  arisen  between  our  two 
towns,  a  complete  disappearance  of  all  doubt  as  to 
the  possibility  of  our  acting  in  any  other  than  a  just 
and  generous  spirit  towards  you.  Finally,  I  am  ex- 
pressing the  very  general  feeling  of  our  Corporation 
when  1  now  demand  of  you  such  trust  in  this  matter 
of  dispute  as  past  experience  should  warrant  you  in 
bestowing  upon  us,  and  remain,  etc.,  etc." 

MURPHY:.  We  will  certainly  give  that  pack  of 
rogues  such  trust  as  experience  warrants  us  in 
giving  them,  which  means  just  no  trust  at  all. 

KIRWAN.  Our  position  is  not  advanced  one  jot 
by  that  letter. 

FOLEY.  They  will  never  pay  this  money  unless 
they  are  made  to. 

LAWRENCE.  The  English  are  an  honourable,  up- 
right people.  I  am  sure  they  would  pay  anything 
that  was  really  due. 

THE  MAYOR.  Oh,  I  am  afraid  experience  does 
not  warrant  any  such  expectation. 

LAWRENCE.  They  never  disappoint  one's  just 
expectations. 

MURPHY.  Well,  I  hope  they  won't  disappoint 
your's.  That's  all. 

LAWRENCE.     What  do  you  mean,  sir? 

MURPHY.  Don't  you  expect  the  appointment  of 
.s;ii icitor  to  the  English  Corporation  who  are  wrong- 
ing us  P  Haven't  you  been  snifting  after  it  for  ever 
BO  long? 
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LAWRENCE.  How  dare  you,  sir?  Mr.  Mayor,  I 
protest,  I  protest  m  the  name  of  my  honourable 
profession.  (Uproar,  and  cries  of  "  place  hunter  " — ) 

THE  MAYOE.  Order,  order — (Continued  uproar — ) 
Order,  order — let  us  now  proceed  to  discuss  what 
action  we  shall  take  in  reference  to  the  letter  you 
have  just  heard  read. 

MUEPHY.  Mr.  Mayor,  before  we  go  into  that 
matter,  I  have  a  resolution  to  propose.  I  beg  to 
propose  the  following.  (Heads  from  a  slip  of  paper.) 
"  .Resolved — That  our  Corporation  shall  imiueuiau^y 
cease  to  employ  ior  the  printing  of  its  nonces  and 
advertisements,  that  journal  owned  by  the  Member 
of  .Parliament  lor  this  town,  inasmuch  as  he  has  out- 
raged the  majesty  of  our  peopie  by  voting  for  a 
Government  inspection  of  their  pubLc  expenditure 
and  accounts."  Mr.  Mayor,  I  think  this  a  most  im- 
portant matter — 

LAWRENCE.     Mr.  Mayor,  I  protest,  I  protest. 

FOLEY.     What  lor,  i  want  to  know? 

LAWRENCE.     This  is  a  most  improper  resolution. 

MUEPHY.  Alderman  Lawrence,  what  do  you 
mean,  sir? 

LAWRENCE.  I  thought  it  was  settled  that  nothing 
of  a  political  nature  was  to  be  discussed  at  our  meet- 
ings. 

KIEWAN.  A  wise  rule  where  no  two  persons  can 
agree  on  politics — 

LAWRENCE.  Of  course — besides  this  resolution 
contains  a  most  serious  breach  of  parliamentary 
privilege,  and  renders  us  liable  to  severe  penalties. 
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FOLEY.  Oh,  come,  what  a  great  attorney  you  are 
with,  your  discovery  of  mares'  nests,  and  your  bogus 
threats  of  the  law.  I  think  this  is  a  good  resolution, 
and  ought  to  be  passed. 

LAWRENCE.  No  doubt  you  think  so,  when  it's 
passing  means  that  you  must  get  all  the  printing 
and  advertisements  for  the  "  Weekly  Denouncer." 

FOLEY.  I  repudiate  your  insult  to  my  civic  in- 
tegrity with  indignation  and  disdain. 

MURPHY.  This  is  only  another  of  his  place- 
hunting  tactics.  (Laughter  and  cries  of  "order" — ) 

THE  MAYOR.     Order,  order — 

LAWRENCE.  Tactics  or  no  tactics,  I  know  what 
I  will  do,  if  this  disgraceful  resolution  is  passed. 

MURPHY  (with  suppressed  fury  as  he  puts  his 
face  close  up  to  that  of  LAWRENCE).  What  will  you  do, 
Daniel  Lawrence,  you  brute?  What  will  you  do, 
Daniel  Lawrence,  you  brute?  (Uproar.) 

THE  MAYOR.  Order,  order,  gentlemen — (Gesticu- 
lates and  raps  the  table  with  his  knuckles.)  Order, 
order,  phase,  gentlemen — 

KiRWAN  (laughing).  Mr.  Mayor,  you  are  making 
more  noise  yourself  than  all  the  others  put  together. 

THE  MAYOR.  Oh,  gentlemen,  I  beg  of  you — let 
us  get  at  once  to  our  business.  At  this  rate  we  shall 
never  finish.  There  are  many  of  us  who  want  to 
catch  the  four  o'clock  tram-car  to  the  sea-shore. 

MURPHY.     But  what  about  my  resolution — ? 

THE  MAYOR.     Does    anyone  second    Alderman 
Murphy's  resolution  ? 
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FOLEY  (a  little  embarrassed — after  a  short  pause). 
— Mr.  Mayor,  I  had  intended  to  second  it,  but  after 
the  pityful  aspersions  cast  on  my  civic  integrity  in 
connection  with  this  resolution,  I  would  not  stultify 
myself  by  giving  it  the  smallest  support,  so  I  have 
no  option  but  to  remain  neutral  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

THE  MAYOR.  Oh  well  then,  as  no  one  else  appears 
to  support  it,  I  suppose  it  falls  to  the  ground.  Now 
let  us  consider  the  letter. 

LAWRENCE.     Before  we   proceed — ahem — 

THE  MAYOR.     What  is  it,  Alderman  Lawrence  ? 

LAWRENCE.     I  wish  to  propose  a  resolution. 

THE  MAYOR.  Oh,  man  alive,  ATP  shall  be  here 
all  night. 

LAWRENCE.  It  will  not  take  a  minute,  Mr. 
Mayor. 

THE  MAYOR.  Well,  AVell — go  on,  Alderman 
Lawrence. 

LAWRENCE  (reading). — ''Resolved — That  at  ihe 
forthcoming  Unionist  celebration  in  our  town,  we 
lend  the  Meeting  Hall  of  the  Corporation  to  the 
Unionists  for  the  holding  of  their  assemblies  and  con- 
ferences." 

MURPHY.     What  is  that  I  hear?    What  is  that 

brazen,  shameless  resolution? 

THE  MAYOR.     Order,  order — (Uj)roar.) 
KIRAVAN.     This  is   an   odd  resolution  from  one 

Avho  objected  to  the  last  resolution  for  being  political. 

LAAVRENCE.  Alderman  Kir  wan,  you  are  as  great 
a  rebel  as  • 
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THK  MAYOR.     Order,  order — 

KIRWAX.  I  am  in  favour  of  suppressing  all 
political  party  demonstrations.  Party  politics  pre- 
vent us  from  uniting  for  the  interests  of  our  town. 

THE  MAYOR.  I  am  afraid  your  resolution, 
Alderman  Lawrence,  is  as  inadmissible  as  the  other 
one. 

LAWRENCE.  This  is  disgraceful.  Why  shouldn't 
I  be  allowed  to  propose  so  worthy  and  respectable  a 
resolution  ? 

KIRWAX.  You  have  proposed  it.  Now  find  a 
seconder. 

CASSIDY.  I  wish  to  make  an  explanation,  Mr. 
Mayor.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  would  have 
seconded  this  resolution,  but  at  present 

MURPHY.     Oh,    sit  down.     (Confusion.) 

THE  MAYOR.  Order,  order — gentlemen,  I  beg  of 
you — I  trust  this  incident  is  over.  Alderman  Law- 
rence's resolution,  for  want  of  a  seconder,  falls  to  the 
ground.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  business.  Gentle- 
men, you  have  heard  this  letter  from  the  town  clerk  of 
Hie  English  Corporation.  What  are  your  opinions 
of  it? 

LAWREXCE.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  submit  that  this  is 
an  affair  in  which  we  ought  to  proceed  with  the 
greatest  caution.  (Murmurs  and  applause.)  W>e 
cannot  foretell  what  may  be  the  consequences,  if  we 
rush  into  any  rash  action.  Our  substance  and  our 
safety,  I  may  say,  depend  upon  our  English  neigh- 
bours. Are  not  our  savings  invested  in  the  very 
line  of  steamers  with  which  some  mischievous  per- 
sons among  us  propose  to  interfere? 
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CASSIDY.  Very  true — no  one  of  any  standing 
•would  wish  to  interfere  with  the  English  line  of 
steamers. 

LEECH.  Yes,  it  would  be  a  disreputable  thing 
to  do,  and  be  fatal  to  our  interests. 

LAWRENCE.  Of  course,  it  would — but  to  put  the 
question  of  our  interests  altogether  aside,  think  of 
the  regard  and  loyalty  we  are  bound  to  show  towards 
Anglebury. 

LEECH.  To  be  sure — I  forgot  that.  It  is  a  far 
more  important  consideration  that  our  mere  interests. 

FOLEY.  I  repudiate  it  altogeher.  What  hare 
we  to  be  loyal  for,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 

LAWRENCE.  This  is  perfectly  disgraceful  com- 
ing from  one  of  our  Corporation.  What  have  we  to 
be  loyal  for?  As  if  the  reason  were  not  patent  to 
everyone ! 

KIRWAN.  Of  course—because  some  of  us  have 
investments  in  the  English  line  of  steamers. 

FOLEY.  Mr.  Mayor,  long  ago  I  considered  that 
I  had  gauged  to  the  bottom  this  controversy.  By 
my  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  "Weekly  De- 
nouncer "  I  demonstrated  the  reckless  municipal  folly 
of  which  every  member  of  our  Corporation  was  guilty 
except  myself.  (Sensation.)  My  opinions  on  this  ques- 
tion before  us  to-day,  are  well  known ;  and  if  every 
member  only  could  fall  in  with  them,  it  would  be 
easy  to  save  our  town.  I  am  not  going  to  stultify  my- 
self by  pretending  to  be  infallible.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  hard  to  think  that  those  who  don't  agree  with 
me  are  not  mad — 
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MUEPHY.  What  an  odd  thing  that  you  should 
be  the  only  sane  man  in  this  town ! 

FOLEY.    But  don't  you  agree  with  me? 

MUEPHY.    Mr.  Mayor,  one  moment — 

FOLEY.    I  am  in  possession  of  the  meeting. 

MUEPHY  (shouting).  Mr.  Mayor,  I  have  some 
observations  to  make.  (There  are  cries  among  the 
Corporation  and  people  for  MTJEPIIY  and  FOLEY. 
Those  for  MUEPHY  preponderate',  and  FOLEY  sits 
down.) 

THE  MAYOR  (thumping  the  talle).  Silence, 
silence — 

MUEPHY.  Mr.  Mayor,  this  matter  before  the 
Corporation  would  be  easily  settled  if  only  we  could 
agree  to  one  thing.  We  must  fight  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  American  line  of  steamers  to  our  town — 

LAWEENCE.  You  want  to  ruin  us  by  dissever- 
ing our  connection  with  our  English  neighbours. 
Separatist  principles  mean  ruin. 

MUEPHY.  Our  town  is  ruined  by  Unionist  prin- 
ciples. 

THE  MAYOE.  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  allow  this 
wrangling. 

CLOEAX.    Ah,  gentlemen,  don't — 

CASSIDY.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  we  shall  never  obtain  our  rights  until 
some  one  of  family  and  position  is  made  leader — 

LEECH.  That's  true,  James — very  true,  James — 
(Murmurt.) 

CASSIDY.  There  is  only  one  person  in  this  town 
of  sufficient  position  to  lead.  I  ought  to  be  the  head 
of  the  family— 
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MURPIIY.  Who  the  dickens  cares  for  you  or 
your  family?  (Uproar.) 

TUB  MAYOR.  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  order — for 
goodness  sake  order — 

DEAN.    Mr.  Mayor,  may  I  say  a  few  words  ? 

THE  MAYOR  Certainly,  Alderman  Dean — 
silence,  gentlemen,  please — 

DEAX.  Mr.  Mayor,  if  one  so  new  at  municipal 
business  as  I  am,  might  presume  to  advise  gentle- 
men so  experienced,  I  would  suggest  that  each  of  us 
should  keep  more  strictly  to  the  questions  before  us. 

KIRWAX.     Hear,  hear — 

DEAX.  We  have  really  nothing  to  do  now  with 
any  question  except  whether  we  shall  decide  or  not 
decide  to  enforce  payment  of  what  is  due  to  us.  All 
the  other  matters  may  be  discussed  again  at  their 
proper  time.  We  must  first  run  down  the  thief,  and 
when  we  have  recovered  our  property,  each  man  may 
h'ght  for  whatever  he  wishes  afterwards.  (Clieers.) 
I  am  glad  that,  so  far,  all  seem  to  be  of  my  opinion. 

LAWRENCE.  Not  all,  by  any  means,  Alderman 
Dean — 

MURPHY.    Yes,  all,  except  a  few  place-hunters  - 

KIRWAN.  Is  our  town  to  miss  every  advantage 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  officials  ?  (Cheers.) 

DEAX.  Mr.  Mayor,  we  are  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty in  this  town.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
officials.  What  interest  can  it  be  to  us  whether  this 
or  that  official  is  or  is  not  making  money  by  our  con- 
nection with  Anglebury?  There  is  nothing  particu- 
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larly  interesting  in  the  fact  of  other  people  making 
money.  We  ought  therefore  not  to  consider  such 
people  at  all. 

LAWRENCE.  Alderman  Dean,  I'm  afraid  you're 
not  a  sound  politician.  I  thought  you  were  a  dif- 
ferent man,  sir. 

DEAN.  My  only  thoughts  are  for  the  general 
good  of  our  town.  (Cheers.)  I  hope  our  different  re- 
presentatives of  popular  feeling  will  be  patient  while 
I  explain  what  I  know  to  be  the  real  interest  of  our 
citizens,  and  what  our  citizens  will  afterwards  acknow- 
ledge as  their  best  interest. 

LAWRENCE.  Well,  what  is  this  grand  dis- 
covery ? 

DEAN.  It  is  that  each  of  us  should  sink  his 
particular  plan  of  action  in  a  combined  effort  for  the 
general  good  of  our  town.  (Cheers.) 

LAWRENCE.  We  are  far  too  independent  for 
that. 

DEAN.  It  is  because  we  are  becoming  so  inde- 
pendent, that  we  see  the  necessity  of  being  united, 
(Cheers.) 

MURPHY.    Very  true,  very  true — 

DEAN.  Our  aim  must  be  that  higher  useful- 
ness which  is  so  necessary  for  spirited  public  action. 
We  must  for  once  cease  to  think  of  ourselves  as  in- 
dividuals, and  think  of  ourselves  only  as  so  many 
members  belonging  to  the  body  of  our  town.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  very  encouraging  to  know  that  you 
agree  with  me.  Well,  then,  admitting  what  I  say 
is  right,  how  ought  you  to  meet  the  present  crisis  ? 
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How  do  we  stand  in  our  public  capacity?  We  are 
the  Corporation  of  a  Town  unrivalled  for  it's  natural 
advantages,  and  possessing  the  supreme  fortune  of 
being  the  nearest  port  in  Europe  to  America.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Mr.  Mayor,  until  some  years  ago  we  enjoyed 
the  results  of  that  good  fortune.  There  waa  dirooli 
communication  between  our  town  and  the  United 
States.  Our  town  was  the  most  important  packet 
station  in  the  three  Kingdoms.  The  American  malls 
arriving  here  could  be  delivered  in  London  much 
sooner  than  it  was  possible  to  deliver  them  when 
landed  at  any  other  port.  Mr.  Mayor,  we  were  de- 
prived of  our  American  packet  station.  We  were 
deprived  of  it  by  that  English  town  which  now  en- 
joys tho  advantage  in  our  stead.  (Groans.)  What 
ever  arc  our  differences  of  opinion,  we  must  all  agree 
to  that.  (Hear,  hear.) 

LAWBEXCE.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  do  not  agree  to  it.  I 
agree  to  nothing.  (Murmurs.) 

DEAN.  I  need  not  dwell  now  upon  the  treachery 
of  those  among  our  Corporation  who  at  that  time 
took  bribes  from  the  English  for  their  votes  which 
deprived  us  of  our  packet  station.  They  would  never 
have  dared  to  vote  thus  against  the  wishes  and  senti- 
ments of  our  fellow-citizens,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
this  indemnity  which  Anglebury  then  agreed  to  pay 
us,  and  which  it  was  alleged  would  bring  us  such 
wtalth  as  we  never  before  enjoyed,  even  when  in  pos- 
session of  our  packet  station.  For  it  was  agreed  that 
we  were  to  receive  a  percentage  on  all  harbour  rates 
in  Anglebury,  where  the  shipping  was  known  to  be 
enormous.  Not  one  penny  of  that  percentage  or  in- 
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demnity  lias  ever  since  been  paid.  That  is  the  state 
of  affairs  which  we  have  met  to  consider  to-day. 
(Hear,  hear.}  Many  of  us,  Mr.  Mayor,  differ  widely 
in  our  municipal  opinions.  For  reasons  which  I  need 
not  enter  into,  several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  myself 
are  now  opposed  to  the  agitation  for  restoring  to  our 
town  her  packet  station.  But  there  is  one  point 
upon  which  we  all  of  us — even  the  most  extreme  of 
each  section — agree  as  one  man,  and  it  is,  that  our 
rightful  percentage  should  be  paid  to  us. 

LAWRENCE.  Indeed,  sir,  what  is  really  due  ought 
to  be  paid.  We  are  all  agreed  to  that.  But  what  ia 
it  that  is  really  due?  (Oh,  oh.) 

DEAX.  To  hear  Alderman  Lawrence  admit  even, 
so  much,  is  satisfactory.  Every  citizen  who  has  the 
interest  of  our  town  at  heart  must  feel  the  justice  of 
our  claim,  now  that  he  has  read  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Arbitration  which  Anglebury  herself  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  our  dispute. 
What  has  the  report  of  these  finanical  experts  said, 
Mr.  Mayor  ?  It  has  said  that  for  several  years  past 
we  have  been  practically  swindled  out  of  a  large  sum 
of  money. 

LAWEEXCE.  Strong  language,  strong  language, 
Mr.  Mayor — 

MUEPIIY.  Not  one  bit  too  strong — go  on,  Alder- 
man Dean.  We  are  all  with  you.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.) 

DEAN.  Well,  Mr.  Mayor,  we  have  made  several 
appeals  to  our  rich  debtor  for  payment.  In  what 
spirit  has  she  received  these  appeals?  We  have  all 
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Heard  lier  town  clerk's  last  letter  to-day.  Is  it  a 
candid  letter?  Is  it  the  answer  of  a  town  that  wishes 
to  act  justly  ?  (No,  no.)  Are  we  to  be  thus  put  off 
and  played  with  by  the  stranger,  while  our  town  is 
daily  impoverished  by  the  stranger's  defalcations? 
(Tremendous  cheers.)  No,  sir,  our  free  and  indepen- 
dent Corporation,  I  am  sure,  will  never  consent  to 
such  treatment  of  our  town.  After  all  what  have  wo 
but  our  town?  Do  we  not  stand  or  fall  together? 
If  she  is  ruined,  will  not  we — yes,  every  class  among 
us — be  ruined  also  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  We  must  there- 
fore cast  to  the  winds  that  deference  to  England 
which  makes  us  weak.  We  must  be  strong  and  self- 
sacrificing  and  ready  to  sink  all  our  feelings  of  class 
and  other  differences  in  a  firm  resolve  to  unite  for 
obtaining  our  just  rights.  We  have  only  to  agree 
upon  taking  legal  proceedings,  and  the  Law  will  very 
soon,  compel  our  debtor  to  disgorge — 

MURPHY.    I'll  unite  with  anyone  to  do  that. 
FOLEY.     So  will  I,  upon  my  honour  and  con- 
sicence. 

DEAN.  Then  let  me  appeal  to  all  members  of 
our  Corporation  to  join  hands.  While  we  are  dis- 
puting about  one  private  interest  or  another,  our  town 
is  fast  sinking  into  hopeless  decay.  Nothing  but 
united  action  to  obtain  this  rich  subsidy  can  save  her 
fortunes. 

SEVERAL  VOICES.  We  are  all  with  you.  We 
are  all  ready  to  unite. 

DEAN.  I  am  overjoyed  to  hear  it.  For  I  look 
upon  our  obtaining  this  subsidy  to  be  so  necessary 
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that  although,  as  you  know,  I  am  opposed  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  packet  station  now  to  our  town,  and 
have  always  with  my  family  been  a  loyal  supporter 
of  our  connection  with  Anglebury  port,  still,  if  the 
authorites  in  that  port  persist  in  denying  us  justice, 
and  in  casting  us  back  upon  civic  ruin,  then  I  for 
one  do  solemnly  declare,  that  I  am  prepared  to  shake 
off  all  my  loyalty  towards  so  perfidious  a  people,  and 
to  fight  till  death  for  the  existence  of  our  beloved 
town.  (Tremendous  and  prolonged  cheering  and  en- 
thusiasm.) Mr.  Mayor,  I  beg  to  move  that  immediate 
legal  proceedings  be  taken  for  the  recovery  of  this 
debt  of  so  many  years'  accumulation. 

MURPHY.  I  beg  to  second  that  resolution. 
(Cheers.) 

LAWRENCE.  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  with,  very  consider- 
able pain  that  I  have  listened  to  the  able  speech  of 
my  respected  and  cultured  young  friend,  Alderman 
Dean.  I  feel  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  all  the  respect- 
able people  of  our  town  and  a  disadvantage  to  his  own 
family  that  such  rare  abilities  as  his,  should  not  be 
used  in  a  cause  more  fit  for  reputable  approbation. 
I  feel  that  such  abilities  are  eminently  calculated  to 
forward  those  most  sacred  principles  of  loyalty  to 
Anglebury.  Indeed  my  ears  could  hardly  make 
me  believe  that  he  advocated  action  so  discourteous 
towards  a  Corporation  whose  friendship  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  us.  (Murmurs.)  I  sincerely 
trust  that  our  Corporation  will  do  nothing  to  alienate 
the  sympathy  of  our  valued  English  friends.  (Up- 
roar.) 
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SEVERAL  VOICES.  Put  tlie  resolution.  Put  the 
resolution. 

LAWRENCE.    Will  I  not  be  listened  to  ? 

MuRrnY.  We  have  heard  too  much  from  you 
long  ago. 

LAWRENCE.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  protest.  (Uproar, 
during  which  he  is  forced  to  sit  down.) 

CASSIDY  (to  LEECH).  It  is  very  extraordinary 
how  Jasper  has  brought  the  Corporation  with  him. 

LEECH  (to  CASSIDY).  Most  extraordinary— be- 
cause he  really  hasn't  much  in  him,  you  know. 

CASSIDY  (to  LEECH).  I  think  his  arguments  quito 
wrong.  However,  I  suppose  we  cannot  go  against 
such  an  unanimous  burst  of  civic  opinion. 

LEECH  (to  CASSIDY).  Oh,  no — besides  he  is  one 
of  the  family ;  and  it  wouldn't  look  well  if  we  took 
an  active  part  in  opposing  him. 

THE  MAYOR.  Let  all  who  are  in  favour  of  the 
resolution  say  "  aye." 

SEVERAL  VOICES.     Aye,  aye — 

THE  MAYOR.     The  contrary  say  "  no." 

LAWRENCE.    Xo — (Laughter) 

THE  MAYOR.  The  "  ayes  "  have  it.  ( Taking  out  I  is 
watch.)  We  shall  catch  the  four  o'clock  tram-car 
after  all.  (Laughter  and  wild  excitement — several 
gather  with  congratulations  around  JASPER  DEAX, 
while  all  move  out  of  the  room) 

Curtain. 
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ACT  SECOND. 

(Drawing-room  in  JASPER  DEAN'S  house.) 

(TiiE  MISSES  CAROLINE  and  ARABELLA  DEAN  are 
seated  by  an  afternoon  fact-table.) 

ARABELLA.  Is  it  not  time  that  Millicent  arrived, 
Caroline? 

CAROLINE.     She  should  be  here  now  very  soon. 

ARABELLA.  And  Jasper  not  here — won't  she 
think  it  odd  if  he  is  not  at  home  to  receive  her 
when  she  conies  ? 

CAROLINE.  Millicent  Fell  is  a  sensible  girl, 
Arabella,  and  knows  that  the  administration  of  onr 
town  is  more  important  to  an  alderman  than  even 
the  welcoming  of  his  intended  bride.  Jasper,  no 
doubt,  has  much  to  transact  at  the  Corporation  on 
this  his  first  day  of  civic  life. 

ARABELLA.  I  hope  he  will  mind  his  health  and 
keep  always  on  the  winning  side. 

CAROLINE.  Arabella,  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
talking  irrelevantly.  The  one  important  thing  is 
that  Jasper  should  take  a  leading  position  in  the 
government  of  our  town. 

ARABELLA.  I  am  sure  I  should  like  our  dear 
nephew  to  do  what  suited  him  best.  Ever  since  he 
lost  his  parents  and  came  under  our  care,  my  one 
thought  has  always  been  for  the  happiness  of  our 
brother's  child. 
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CAROLINE.  Of  course — I  know  that.  However 
you  don't  se^in  to  realise  what  his  wealth  and  educa- 
tion entitle  him  to.  Arabella,  he  should  become  the 
leader  in  our  municipal  deliberations. 

ARABELLA.     I  hope  they  won't  cause  him  trouble. 

CAROLINE.  Cause  him  trouble? — no,  the  Cor- 
poration will  be  quite  different  when  he  has  infused 
into  it  that  higher  tone,  he  speaks  of. 

ARABELLA.  What  sort  of  a  thing  is  "higher 
tone,"  Caroline? 

CAROLINE.  Oh,  you  know  what  it  is,  of  course, 
Arabella.  Jasper  is  always  talking  about  it,  since 
he  went  to  Oxford.  It  is  the  higher  tone,  you  know. 
Something  superior  and  English  you  know — wait — I 
hear  people  coming. 

(Enter  MRS.  BELLE  CASSIDY  and  MRS.  SARAH  LEECH.) 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  Caroline,  we  thought  we  should 
find  Jasper  at  home.  We  want  to  hear  about  his  first 
experience  at  the  Corporation. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Indeed,  that  wasn't  what  brought 
you  here  at  all,  Belle. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.     I  don't  understand  you,  Sarah. 

ARABELLA.    We  expect  Jasper  at  any  time. 

CAROLINE.     But  what  is  Sarah  hinting  at  ? 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  Goodness  only  knows.  She  is 
always  making  a  history  out  of  nothing. 

MRS.  LEECH.  You  know  you  have  come  on  a 
visit  of  inspection,  Belle. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.     Inspection  of  what — ? 
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MRS.  LEECH.  Why,  the  bride-elect,  of  course — 
is  she  here,  Caroline?  Where  are  you  hiding  her? 
(She  screams  with  laughter.) 

CAROLINE.  Millicent  has  not  yet  arrived.  The 
boat  was  late;  so  she  missed  the  early  train  from. 
Dublin  this  morning. 

ARABELLA.  But  she  has  telegraphed  that  she  is 
coming  by  a  later  one.  She  will  be  here  this  after- 
noon. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  Oh,  then,  it  is  likely  we  may 
see  her. 

MRS.  LEECH.     I  wonder  what  she  is  like. 

ARABELLA.  We  have  never  seen  her.  But 
Jasper  raves  about  her. 

CAROLINE.  You  know,  of  course,  that  he  be- 
came engaged  to  her  when  he  was  in  England.  She 
is  the  niece  of  Mr.  George  Hardman,  the  Mayor  of 
Anglebury,  which,  they  say,  owes  us  this  subsidy. 

MRS.  LEECIF.  How  very  queer — perhaps  the 
wedding  may  lead  to  a  settlement  of  the  question? 

CAROLINE.  A  good  marriage  usually  settles 
everything,  Sarah. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  What  sense  you  always  have, 
Caroline ! 

MRS.  LEECH.  You  both  must  be  dying  of  curi- 
osity to  see  her. 

CAROLINE.  We  are  most  anxious  to  become 
acquainted  with  her ;  and  it  is  for  that  very  purpose 
that  Jasper  has  asked  her  over  to  stay  with  us. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.     Of  course,  Caroline  — what  could 
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be  more  natural  than  that  lie  should  be  anxious  for 
your  approval  of  his  choice  ? 

CAROLINE.  He  need  not  fear  that  we  shall  not 
appreciate  her ;  for  she  is  an  heiress  with  a  fine  for- 
tune. Besides,  by  the  most  trustworthy  accounts, 
she  is  a  very  superior  English  girl. 

ARABELLA.  And  an  ardent  and  earnest  politi- 
cian too — so  Jasper  says. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Oh  my  gracious — that  means  a 
radical,  doesn't  it  ? 

CAROLINE.  Sarah,  the  English  radicals  are  now 
quite  respectable. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Well,  I  suppose  you  understand 
all  about  it. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  Yes — Caroline  always  under- 
stands and  has  such  care  for  the  credit  of  our  family, 
likewise. 

MRS.  LEECH.  That's  a  hit  at  me.  Do  you  hear 
her,  Caroline?  What  have  I  done? 

CAROLINE.  Don't  ask  me,  Sarah.  Ask  your 
conscience. 

MRS.  LEECH.  One  would  think  I  was  a  stranger 
Avho  had  come  into  the  family,  and  not  a  first  cousin 
to  my  husband  and  sister  to  Belle's  husband,  and,  I 
may  say,  some  sort  of  cousin  more  or  less  near  to 
nil  the  rest  of  the  family.  And  then  again  think  of 
Belle  being  sister  to  my  husband  and  first  cousin  to 
me,  and  our  husbands  first  cousins  to  each  other — 
think  of  all  that,  and  isn't  it  queer  that  she  should 
find  such  fault  with  me. 
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ARABELLA.  I  suppose  it  is  the  privilege  of  near 
relationship,  my  dear. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  Ko  —  "but  I  am  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  Sarah's  general  want  of  dignity.  It  seems 
extraordinary  in  a  person  who,  after  all,  is  so  much 
one  of  the  family. 

CAROLINE.  I  should  have  thought  that  one 
would  feel  more  impressed  by  the  fact  of  belonging 
to  such  a  family. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  It  is  not  everyone  has  your 
sense,  Caroline. 

MBS.  LEECH.  Ah,  I  am  afraid  she  has  too 
much. 

CAROLINE.    One  cannot  have  too  much. 
MRS.    LEECH.    You   will    do    something    very 
foolish  soon,  Caroline. 

ARABELLA.  Ha,  ha,  that  is  what  I  have  always 
thought. 

CAROLINE.  That  is  what  the  foolish  always  say 
to  persons  of  sense. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Is  it  a  sensible  thing,  Caroline, 
at  your  age  to  think  of  getting  married? 

CAROLINE.  Who  ever  said  I  thoitght  of  such  a 
thing?  How  dare  you,  Sarah  Leech? 

ARABELLA.  Goodness,  gracious,  we're  going  to 
have  a  family  quarrel. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  Sarah,  you  have  no  right  to 
make  such  insinuations  about  Caroline. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Ah  —  I  didn't  know  there  was  any 
harm.  She  has  so  much  money,  you  know  ;  and  all 
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the  family  have  been  talking  of  her  and  Aldermau 
Foley — 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  Hold  your  tongue,  Sarah  Leech. 
Don't  mind  her,  Caroline.  I  never  mentioned  your 
name  with  that  of  Alderman  Foley.  X&ver — I 
wouldn't  do  such  a  thing,  Caroline. 

CAROLINE.  You  are  always  most  inaccurate  in 
your  assertions,  Sarah  Leech.  Toil  have  even  less 
sense  than  Arabella,  with  all  your  mischievous  cun- 
ning. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  It  is  not  everyone  has  your  sense, 
Caroline.  Jasper  was  indeed  fortunate  to  have  found 
a  guardian  in  you. 

ARABELLA.  I  am  sure  the  luck  was  all  on  our 
side.  The  dear  boy  has  been  such  a  source  of  happi- 
ness to  us. 

CAROLINE.  Yes,  Arabella,  in  spite  of  all  you 
have  done  to  spoil  him — 

MRS.  LEECH.  Never  mind,  Caroline.  You  made 
up  for  all  Arabella's  spoiling  by  your  lecturing  of 
him. 

CAROLINE.  I  don't  understand  such  imperti- 
nent remarks,  Sarah.  It  was  my  duty  to  direct  his 
education,  and  form  his  mind  to  a  sense  of  his  family 
responsibilities. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  Of  course,  Caroline — and  now 
you  must  feel  much  satisfaction  with  the  result  of  all. 

CAROLINE.  I  hope  I  have  rendered  him  fit  to 
take  the  lead  in  our  municipal  life,  Belle. 
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MRS.  LEECH.  If  lie  really  is  what  you  want  to 
make  him,  Caroline,  I'm  afraid  he'll  never  take  the 
lead  any  where. 

(A  loud  knocking  at  the  street  door  and  a  violent 
ringing  of  the  bell  are  heard.) 

MRS.  LEECH.     That  must  be  she. 

(THE  MAID  enters.) 
THE  MAID.    Miss  Fell. 
(Miss  MILLICENT  FELL  enters.    Exit  THE  MAID.) 

CAROLINE  (to  MILLICENT).  We  are  delighted 
to  see  you,  my  dear. 

MILLICENT.  Thank  you.  You  are  very  kind. 
How  do  you  do?  (To  ARABELLA.)  How  do  you  do? 

ARABELLA.  These  are  our  cousins,  Mrs.  Bello 
Cassidy  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Leech. 

MILLICENT.  How  ido  you  do  Y  How  do  you 
do? 

MRS.  LEECH  (aside  to  MRS.  CASSIDY).  Look  ii<, 
her.  Isn't  ehe  very  queer  ?  Did  you  ever  see  such 
clothes  ? 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  vShe  has  an  emphatic  manner, 
Sarah. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Yes,  she  said,  "How  do  you  do?" 
as  if  the  fate  of  the  world  depended  upon  it. 

ARABELLA.  Jasper  says  you  are  very  fond  of 
Ireland,  Miss  Millicent, 

MILLICEM.  Oh  yes,  I  love  deni  Ireland,  and 
the  dear  Irish. 
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CAROLINE.  How  very  fortunate  for  Jasper  my 
dear. 

ABABLLLA.    J  at  per  is  the  head  of  our  family. 

MES.  CASSIDY.  Well,  he  certainly  is  by  primo- 
geniture, although  there  is  another  more  qualified  in 
many  ways  to  lead. 

AEABELLA.  Belle,  you  and  your  husband  were 
always  jealous  of  Jasper. 

CAROLINE.  That  will  do  now.  He  happens  to 
bo  the  head.  And  his  education  gives  him.  a  further 
right  to  take  the  lead. 

MES.  LEECH.  But  what  thing  is  he  to  take  the 
lead  in,  Caroline? 

CAEOLINE.  He  is  to  take  the  lead,  Sarah ;  and  if 
you  had  any  sense  of  the  family  dignity,  you  wouldn't 
always  ask  such  questions. 

(Enter  ALDEEMEN  JAMES  CASSIDY  and  MICHAEL 
LEECH.) 

CASSIDY  (perceiving  MILLICENT).  Oh,  Michael, 
what  a  remarkable  fine  woman — 

LEECH.  You're  right,  James.  She  is.  What 
taste  you  have ! 

CAEOLINE.    James,  this  is  Miss  Millicent  Fell. 

MILLICENT  (to  CASSIDY  and  LEECH).  How  do 
you  do?  How  do  you  do? 

CASSIDY.  You  must  find  our  town,  Miss  Fell, 
rather  poor  looking  after  your  handsome  opulent 
English  cities. 

MILLICENT.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  charming.  I  think 
everything  you  do  is  so  charming. 
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LEECH.  We  do  our  best  though  conscious  of 
our  inferiority. 

CASSIDY.  We  are  doing  our  best  to  introduce 
your  grand  English  customs  into  our  town. 

MBS.  CASSIDY  (approvingly}.  Have  you  conic 
from  the  Corporation,  James? 

CASSIDY.     Yes,  yes — the  proceedings  are  finished. 

ARABELLA.     I  wonder  Jasper  isn't  here. 

CASSIDY  (laughing).  Oh,  Jasper — he  haa  been 
carrying  all  before  him. 

CAROLINE.  Why — what  has  he  done?  How 
has  he  comported  himself? 

CASSIDY.  He  has  succeeded  in  uniting  for  once 
the  whole  Corporation. 

LEECH.  Yes — it  seems  a  wonderful  thing;  but 
he  has  done  it.  I  am  sure  no  one  ever  would  have 
thought  he  could. 

CAROLINE.  Ha — I  thought  so.  You  see  my 
*  raining  has  already  borne  fruit. 

MILLICENT.     I  always  knew  he  only  wanted  on 
opportunity  to  prove  himself  great. 
ARABELLA.     H»-  was  always  great. 

CAROLINE.  No,  Arabella.,  he  was  great  only 
after  the  education  I  gave  him. 

CASSIDY.  What  a  sensible  woman  Caroline 
always  is. 

LEECH.  Yes — sound  common  sense,  James- 
sound  common  sense — 

MILLICENT.     Oh  I  hate  reservations  in  admira- 
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tion.     Why  should  we  not  say  what  we  feel  is  to'? 

MRS.  LEECH.  Because  wo  may  afterwards  be 
disappointed  perhaps. 

CASSIDY.  You  have,  doubtless,  had  many 
opportunities,  3diss  Fell,  of  judging  the  abilities  of 
Jasper. 

MILLICENT.  Yes — we  have  been  acquainted  in 
England  for  some  time. 

CAROLINE.  Jasper  has  made  some  advantageous 
acquaintances  at  Oxford,  you  know. 

MILLICENT.  My  cousin,  George  Hardman,  junior, 
was  a  friend  of  his  there.  He  brought  him 
during  one  vacation  to  stay  at  his  father's,  the 
mayor's  house.  That  is  how  I  first  met  Jasper. 

CAROLINE.  You  always  live  at  Anglebury  with 
your  uncle,  the  mayor.  Don't  you,  my  dear? 

MILLICENT.     Oh,  yes — he  is  like  a  father  to  me. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Better  than,  many  fathers,  I  should 
think,  when  he  has  found  so  good  a  husband  for  you. 

MILL  [CENT.  Found  a.  husband  for  me — I  don't 
understand  you. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Oh,  then,  you  found  him  for  your- 
self. She  is  an  independent  young  lady.  Isn't  she, 
Caroline  ? 

CAROLINE.  Sarah,  you  forget  you  are  one  of  the 
family. 

CASSIDY.  Sarah,  you  are  perpetually  saying  the 
most  embarrassing  things. 

(.4   noise  of  voice*  i$  heard  outside.} 
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ARABELLA.     Here  is  Jasper  coming. 
(Enter   ALDERMEN  JASPER  DEAN  and  EALF  KIRWAN.) 

DEAN  (at  the  door  to  KIRWAN).  That's  just  it. 
Don't  you  see?  We'll  have  them  in  such  terror 
now  that  they  must  give  in  to  us.  (Perceiving  MILLI- 
CENT and  advancing.}  Millicent,  how  glad  I  am  to 
see  you!  "When  did  you  arrive?  How  are  you? 

MILLICEXT.  I  am  very  well,  Jasper.  So  you 
have  made  a  most  successful  first  appearance  at  the 
Corporation . 

DEAN.  Indeed  I  have.  This  is  my  friend, 
Alderman  Kir-wan.  Let  me  introduce  you,  Millicent. 

KIRWAN  (bowing).  He  has  exceeded  our  wildest 
expectations,  Miss  Fell. 

DEAN.  Would  you  believe  it  the  whole  Corpora- 
tion has  risen,  like  one  man,  to  my  speech?  Now  I 
lead  the  town. 

MILLICENT.  I  do  not  wonder.  This  was  bound 
to  happen  some  day. 

DEAN  (amorously).  Millicent,  I  have  longed  that 
some  day  you  might  feel  proud  of  me. 

MILLICENT  (with  great  tenderness).  Oh,  Jasper, 
I  am  so  proud  of  you. 

CAROLINE.  And  now,  my  dear  Jasper,  you  must 
tell  us  exactly  how  it  all  happened. 

ARABELLA.  Tea,  we  are  dying  to  hear  from  your 
own  mouth  the  narrative  of  your  triumph. 

MILLICENT.  Do  tell  us  Jasper,  how  it  all 
happened.  What  was  the  question  that  led  to 
your  success? 
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DEAN.    Oh,  the  simplest  question  in  the  world — 

KIRWAN.  In  fact  so  simple  that  it  is  surprising" 
no  one  else  ever  made  a  success  of  it  before — 

MILLICENT.  Ah,  Alderman  Kirwan,  you  require 
genius  to  show  the  way. 

MBS.  CASSIDY.  Well,  let  us  hear  what  the  ques- 
tion was. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Yes,  indeed — I  wonder  none  oi 
you  over  thought  of  asking  that  before. 

KIRWAN.  To  be  sure — that  is  the  way  with  you 
ladies.  You  always  leave  the  most  important  matter 
for  the  postcript. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Oh,  you  musn't  include  me,  Alder- 
man Kirwan.  I  thought  of  it.  But  as  they  gener- 
ally snub  me,  I  was  afraid  to  ask. 

DEAN.  I  thought  you  all  knew  that  to-day  the 
Corporation  were  to  consider  our  claims  against 
Anglebury. 

MILLICENT.  Oh,  I  have  often  heard  my  uncle 
apeak  about  this.  He  says  there  is  nothing  in  your 
claims. 

DEAN.     He  says  that;  does  he? 

MILLICENT.    Yes — why  Jasper? 

DEAN.  Because  to-day  our  Corporation  had  to 
consider  a  letter  on  our  claims  from  the  town  olerk 
of  Anglebury. 

MILLICENT.  I  suppose  this  letter  explained  the 
whole  matter. 

DEAN.  Well,  the  curious  thing  about  it  was 
that  it  explained  nothing  at  all. 
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MRS.  CASSIDY.    How  very  odd — ! 

DEAN.  In  fact  none  of  us  could  make  out  what 
it  meant. 

KIRWAN.    Except,  vaguely,  that  we  had  nothing 

to  expect  in  satisfaction  of  our  claims — 

LEECH.  Yes — I  think  the  Corporation  seemed 
^omehow  convinced  of  that. 

KIRWAN  .  Convinced  or  not  they  were  hopelessly 
at  variance  about  what  course  to  pursue,  until  our 
friend  here  united  and  directed  their  energies  by  a 
most  effective  speech. 

CASSIDY.     That  is  very  true. 

LEECH.    No  one  can  deny  that,  James. 

ARABELLA.     How  noble  of  you,  Jasper — ! 

CAROLINE.  What  did  you  say,  Jasper,  that  it 
should  succeed  so  wonderfully  in  uniting  the  Cor- 
poration? 

DEAN.  Oh,  I  simply  explained  that  we  had  a 
legal  right  to  the  payment  of  our  claims  which  tin- 
report  of  the,  Commission  had  strengthened  and  de- 
fined; and  then  I  vehemently  urged  that  the  lave 
should  be-,  get  in  motion  to  enforce  this  payment. 

KIRWAN.     It  seems  very  simple ;   doesn't  it? 

CASSIDY.  Yes,  indeed — and  the  wonder  is  that 
no  one  ever  before  could  do  what  he  has  done. 

CAROLINE.  None  of  the  rest  have  his  education. 
See  the  magnificent  education  that  I  gave  him. 

KIRWAN.  Pshaw — education  had  nothing  to  do 
-.vith  it.  The  more  of  this  quack  modern  education, 
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the  worse  discernment,  the  worse'  literature,  the  worse 
taste — 

MRS.  LEECH.  What  does  he  mean?  None  of  us 
can  understand  him. 

CASSIDY  (evasively).  Oh,  Kirwan,  questions  of 
literature  and  taste  have  never  been  subjects  of  serious 
attention  to  the  elite  of  our  town. 

KIRWAN.     Then  what  is  all  the  education  forP 

GASOLINE.  Education  should  lead  to  practical 
results — not  to  things  of  such  mere  sentiment  as  you 
mention.  They  are  unworthy  of  a  person  of  sen<*o. 

KIRWAN.  What  do  you  mean  by  practical  TP- 
sulteP 

CAROLINE.  Oh,  you  know  what  they  are.  The 
obtaining  of  appointments,  for  instance — 

MRS.  LEECH.  Yes,  indeed — but  for  appointments 
I  should  like  to  know  what  would  be  the  use  of  any 
education. 

DEAN.  Sarah,  you  have  often  a  crude  way  of 
expressing  what  is  dimly  in  the  minds  of  the  family. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  Sarah  is  unfortunately  a  great 
trial  to  us  all. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Ah — there  I  am  snubbed  again, 
and  I  said  nothing  more  than  Caroline  said,  after  all. 

CAROLINE.  You  are  greatly  mistaken,  Sarah. 
I  would  not  limit  the  usefulness  of  education  merely 
to  obtaining  appointments.  I  think  a  most  legiti- 
mate outcome  of  its  usefulness  consists  in  its  fitting 
a  man  to  take  the  lead  amongst  his  fellows. 

MRS.   CASSIDY  (tentatively).       Jam  eg,   don't  you 
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think  that  others,  perhaps,  might  have  hesitated  be- 
fore they  sought  leadership  by  the  means  which 
Jasper  used? 

LEECH.  Well  indeed,  I  must  confess  the  same 
idea  crossed  my  mind  too. 

MILLICENT.  I  was  waiting  to  see  if  anyone  had 
doubts  about  these  means. 

CAEOLINE  (to  MILLICENT).  What,  my  dear — 
aren't  you  satisfied? 

MILLICENT.  Well  you  know  it  was  a  strong 
measure. 

OASSIDY.     So  I  thought  at  the  time. 

CAROLINE.  Did  you?  Well  if  you  did,  why 
didn't  you  prevent  Jasper?  What  is  the  use  of  your 
pretending  to  lead,  if  you  could  not  do  even  that  much 
for  the  family? 

Mas.  LEECH.  I  knew  Jasper's  action  would  soon 
be  criticised  by  the  family. 

KIEWAN.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  all  that  he  has 
done  a  splendid  work. 

DEAN.  Yea,  it  is  splendid  for  the  first  time  to 
feel  one's  power.  It  is  splendid  to  put  one's  soul  into 
men,  and  make  them,  act  to  forward  one's  most 
cherished  ideas.  Isn't  it  so,  Millicent?  But  why 
are  you  looking  so  solemn? 

MILLICENT  (with  a  faint  smile).  Oh,  Jasper — of 
course,  I  desire  everything  that  is  for  your  good. 

DEAN.  And  don't  you  think  my  success  to-day 
for  my  good  ? 

MILLICENT.  Well,  I  don't  kmow.  It  is  all  so 
sudden. 
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DEAN.  Oh,  come,  let  us  have  no  hesitations.  I 
am  in  such  spirits  this  evening. 

KIRWAN.  I  hope  nothing  will  happen  to  damp 
your  spirits. 

DEAN.  I  shall  not  allow  anything  to  do  so,  I 
can  tell  you. 

CAROLINE.  Don't  you  think,  Jasper,  you  hnd 
better  consider  before  you  do  anything  rash. 

DEAN.  Don't  be  afraid,  Aunt  Caroline.  I  shall 
do  nothing  rash.  Come,  Ivirwan,  to  the  study.  I 
want  to  show  you  the  rough  draft  I  have  made  of  a 
letter  which  our  solicitor  can  send  to  Anglebury. 

(Exeunt  JASPER  DEAN  and  EALF  KIRWAN.) 

CAROLINE.  James,  I  wonder  you  did  not  tell  us 
at  once  what  this  question  was. 

CASSIDY.  You  mean  the  question  upon  which 
Jasper  took  the  lead. 

CAROLINE.     Of  course' — 

CASSIDY.  Oh,  I  forgot  at  the  moment.  It  didn't 
seem  necessary  somehow. 

LEECH.  We  thought,  Caroline,  that  you  knew 
there  was  to  be  a  discussion  about  our  claims  against 
Anglebury. 

CASSIDY.  Besides,  I  believed  the  only  thing  you 
would  be  interested  to  know  was  that  Jasper  took 
the  lead. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  Yes  indeed,  Caroline,  you  al- 
ways have  been  saying  that  he  must  take  the  lead. 

CAROLINE.     To  be  sure  I  have.     At  the  same 
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time  it  is  essential  that  the  means  by  which  he  is  to 
take  the  lead,  should  be  considered. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Ah,  that  is  something  new.  Fancy, 
something  new  from  Caroline — 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  To  be  sure  we  have  never  heard 
Caroline  say  this  before,  although  she  has  often  said 
that  Jasper  should  lead. 

CAEOLINE.  But  of  course  the  importance  of  tho 
means  being-  strictly  respectable  wns  always  under- 
stood. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Isn't  it  queer  that  so  important 
a  matter  should  only  have  been  understood?  Fancy, 
I  have  caught  Caroline.  (She  lauyhs  immoderately^) 

CAROLINE  (furious}.  Sarah,  I  wonder  you  are 
not  ashamed  to  make  such  an  exhibition  of  yourself. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  Come  away,  Sarah.  You  have 
no  idea  of  behaving  with  dignity. 

LEECH.    Yes — on  the  whole  we  had  better  go. 

CASSIDY.  Good-byo  Caroline.  Of  course  a 
woman  like  you  could  not  fail  to  have  considered 
always  the  importance  of  the  means. 

LEECH.  Of  course  Caroline's  judgment  is  never 
at  fault. 

(Exeunt  amidst  general  leave  takings  ALDERMAN  JAMES 
CASSIDY,  MRS.  CASSIDY,  ALDERMAN  MICHAEL  LKKCII. 
and  MRS.  LEECH.) 

MILLICENT.  I  do  not  feel  comfortable  about 
Jasper. 

CAROLINE.  You  mean  about  this  action  he  lias 
taken  to-day. 
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MILLICENT.  Yes — I  wonder  will  it  lead  to  a 
breach  with  his  English  friends. 

ARABELLA.  Why  should  it  ?  Why  should 
people  quarrel  with  him  because  he  does  what  lie 
thinks  right  ? 

CAROLINE  (not  heeding  her}.  I  wonder  will  they 
resent  it. 

MILLICENT.  It  would  bo  dreadful  if  they  did. 
It  would  ruin  his  prospects. 

CAROLINE.     Do  you  really  think  so,  my  dear!" 

MILLICENT.  We  should  bn  completely  ostra- 
cised in  England,  and  should  be  obliged  to  live  over 
here  altogether. 

ARABELLA.  You  ought  not  to  think  that  a  mis- 
fortune, my  dear.  You  who  love  dear  Ireland  and 
the  dear  Irish  — 

MILLICENT.     Oh  yes.  a  misfortune,  of  course — 

CAROLINE.  It  would  be  dreadful  for  his  family, 
if  Jasper  were  in  any  way  to  incur  the  disapproba- 
tion of  any  respectable  friends. 

ARABELLA.  The  family,  the  family  again — 
that's  all  you  think  of.  What  is  the  family  compared 
io  Jasper  himself  ? 

CAROLINE.  I  am  afraid,  Arabella,  your  excite- 
ment is  getting  beyond  your  control. 

(Exit  ARABELLA  in  a  temper.) 

MILLICENT.  I  wish  I  could  be  certain  what  is 
best  to  do. 

CAROLINE.  Does  your  uncle,  the  mayor,  know 
of  this  resolution  of  our  Corporation  ? 

MILLICENT.     Xot  yot,  I  should  think— 
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CAROLINE.  Perhaps,  my  dear,  you  might  write 
to  him.  Just  say  that  Jasper  has  no  intention  of 
acting  in  a  hostile  manner  against  Anglebury. 

MILLICENT.  "Would  it  be  safe  to  say  that? 
Perhaps  I  had  better  telegraph  the  bare  facts  to  him 
at  once. 

CAROLINE.  Perhaps  that  would  be  best.  There 
ore  forms  of  telegram  there  on  the  writing- table. 

MILLICENT  (as  she  writes).  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  this  telegram  brought  him  over  here  at  once. 

CAROLINE.  I'm  sure  I  hope  it  may.  His  pre- 
sence and  advice  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  us 
in  this  emergency. 

Curtain. 
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ACT  THIRD. 

(The  same  scene  as  in  the  last  act.) 
(Enter  ALDERMEN  JASPER  DEAN  and  VALENTINE 

FOLEY.) 

FOLEY.  Well — I  will  just  come  in  for  a 
moment.  I  cannot  stay  long  now. 

DEAN.    Why — where  have  you  to  go  Y 

FOLEY.  I  was  hurrying  to  the  office  of  the 
"  Weekly  Denouncer  "  when  you  stopped  me. 

DEAN.  Oh,  wait  a  while.  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  about  this  public  meeting. 

FOLEY.  I  suppose  you  know  it  is  settled  to  take 
place  the  day  after  to-morrow.  You  have  heard  of 
our  solicitor's  letter :  haven't  you  ? 

DEAN.  I  should  think  so.  He  lost  no  time  in 
writing  to  the  English  corporation.  That  was  good 
business,  Foley. 

FOLEY.  Yea — the  letter  was  a  lino  plain-spoken 
one. 

DEAN.     We  are  really  united  at  last. 

FOLEY.  We  are,  and  have  the  law  on  our  side 
as  well:  so  we  will  force  those  stubborn  English 
down  on  their  knees. 

DEAN.  My  goodness,  what  an  awakening  this 
will  be  to  them ! 

FOLEY.  They  have  always  counted  on  our  dis- 
union for  doing  whatever  they  wished  to  our  town. 
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DEAN.  Very  true — it  was  time  that  this  i'atal 
disunion  should  cease.  Have  you  written  your 
article  yet  ? 

FOLEY.  I  have,  and  upon  my  honour  and  con- 
science, I  think  I  have  exposed  the  whole  situation 
in  a  convincing  light. 

DEAN.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  You  are  a  power, 
Foley. 

FOLEY.  Power — what  is  my  power  to  yours  ? 
What  an  enviable  position,  Dean,  you  have  got  your- 
self into  ! 

DEAN.  I  don't  know.  It  will  require  a  great 
effort  to  keep  up  to  the  level  of  the  work. 

FOLEY.  If  only  1  had  your  luck  in  hitting  upon 
this  vein,  I  wouldn't  much  mind  what  effort  the 
work  entailed. 

DEAN.  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  the  strain  may  be- 
come almost  unbearable. 

FOLEY.  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  arc  already 
beginning  to  tire  of  tho  work. 

DEAN.  No — no,  Folcy,  of  course  not — 1  only 
mean  that  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  all  of  you 
united,  and  as  enthusiastic  for  the  cause  as  I  am 
myself.  That  is  all. 

FOLEY.  Never  fear  us.  Upon  my  honour  and 
Conscience,  wo  shall  stand  by  you  to  a  man.  At  this 
monster  meeting  of  our  citizens  when  you  are  to  be 
in  the  chair — 

DEAN.     Who  said  I  was  to  be  in  the  chair  ? 

FOLEY.     Why,  who  else  could  be  in  the  chair? 
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We  wish  this  meeting  to  be  unanimous  as  an  expres- 
sion of  our  citizens'  approval.  Nothing  short  of  that 
•will  give  the  Corporation  full  confidence  in  its  action. 
What  better  man  could  we  have  in  the  chair  than 
he  who  united  the  Corporation  ? 

DEAN.  Oh — if  you  put  it  that  way,  of  course  I 
shall  take  the  chair. 

(MILLICEXT  FELL  enters.) 

MILLICENT.  Fancy  the  news  I  have  for  you, 
Jasper — 

DEAN.     What  can  it  be,  Millicent? 
MILLICENT.     My  uncle  is  coming  here  to-day. 
DEAN.     Mayor  Hardman  from  England — ? 
MILLICENT.     Yes,  he  sent  a  telegram  saying  he 
will  arrive  by  the  mail  this  morning. 

DEAN.     I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him. 

FOLEY.  He  must  have  learned  very  quickly 
the  news  here. 

MILLICENT  (to  DEAN).  This  giontlenian — whitf. 
does  he  say  ? 

FOLEY.  Oh — nothing — nothing,  I  assure  you 
Miss — 

DEAN.  Millicent,  let  me  introduce  my  friend 
Alderman  Valentine  Foley  to  you.  He  is  the  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  "  Weekly  Denouncer,"  and 
is  our  ablest  man  on  the  Press. 

MILLICENT.  To  be  an  able  man  on  the  Press 
is  to  personify  everything  that  is  boauliful  in  modern 
dvilizaiion,  Alderman  Foley. 
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FOLEY  (modestly).  "Well — the  Press  does  give 
somehow  distinction  to  even  the  moat  ordinary  man. 

MILLICE.VT.  It  should  be  an  efficient  means  for 
iutellectualising  your  town. 

FOLEY  (suddenly  inspired}.  Miss  Fell,  what  an 
intellectual  influence  you  might  be  to  ua ! 

DEAN.  Like  the  most  earnest  of  her  towns- 
people she  is  in  deep  sympathy  with  our  town. 

MILLICENT.  I  really  do  love  your  town  you 
know. 

FOLEY.  Mies  Fell,  I  have  heard  of  your  riches. 
I  now  Bee  you  are  rich  in  sympathy  also. 

MILLICENT.  Sympathy  is  of  greater  value  than 
money. 

FOLEY.  Yes — I  always  have  thought  that. 
Upon  my  honour  and  conscience  I  really  despise 
money. 

BEAN.  Such  a  sentiment  is  sure  to  make  an 
impression  on  so  generous  a  nature  as  that  of  Mie* 
Fell. 

FOLEY  (ardently).  My  fondest  dream  would  be 
to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  Miss  Fell. 

MILLICENT.     Gracious,  what  tio  you  mean? 

FOLEY.  I  would  not  stultify  myself  by  pretend- 
ing to  deny  how  proud  I  should  feel  to  stand  in  the 
good  graces  of  such  a  lady.  Good-bye  Miss  Fell.  I 
hope  I  may  be  honoured  by  meeting  you  soon  again. 
I  must  go  to  my  office,  Dean,  and  have  the  pro- 
arramme  for  the  meeting  printed  at  once.  Good-bye 
for  the  present.  (Exit.) 
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MILLICENT.  That's  a  very  forward  fellow.  He 
gives  me  the  idea  of  an  adventurer.  Oh,  Jasper,  you 
are  BO  superior  to  those  people  around  you.  My 
uncle  has  such  a  high  opinion  of  you. 

DEAN.  I  hope  I  shall  never  disappoint  either 
of  you.  But  tell  me,  Millicant,  why  is  your  uncle 
coming  here  so  suddenly? 

MILLICENT.  Shall  I  tell  you?  Well— I  will  be 
straightforward.  Yes — we  English  are  a  straightfor- 
ward people.  Well,  I  telegraphed  to  him  yesterday 
evening. 

DEAN.     You  telegraphed  to  him? 

MILLICENT.    Yes,  Jasper — don't  be  angry. 

DEAN.  I  am  not  angry.  Only  surprised — but 
why  did  you  do  this? 

MILLICENT.  I  was  guided  by  my  woman's 
instinct,  Jasper. 

DEAN.     Explain.     I   do  not  understand. 

MILLICENT.  Something  told  me  that  you  were 
going  to  act  injuriously  to  yourself. 

DEAN.     To  myself— ? 

MILLICENT.  Yes — are  you  not  taking  part  in  a 
movement  against  our  town  P  IB  not  that  injurious 
to  you? 

DEAN.    I  don't  see  ii 

MILLICENT.  Well,  anyhow  I  thought  it  best 
that  you  should  have  the  benefit  of  my  uncle's  advice. 
He  is  such  an  able  man,  and  you  know  how  high  an 
•pinion  he  has  of  you. 

DBAIST.    As  I  said  before  I  etal!  be  very  glad  to 
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see  him.  It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  what  he  has 
to  say.  I  am  sure  hie  sense  of  justice  will  force 
him  to  acknowledge  our  claims. 

MILLICENT.  I  am  sure  he  would  be  the  last 
person  to  do  anything  unjust. 

DEAN.  When  he  comes,  you  will  soon  see  that 
I  am  not  acting  injuriously  to  myself. 

MILLICENT.    I  hope  BO. 

DEAN.  You  will  see  this  difficulty  arranged, 
Millicent.  You  need  not  fear  that  I  will  do  any- 
thing to  make  me  less  worthy  of  you. 

MILLICENT.  No,  no,  Jasper,  I  am  not  thinking 
for  a  moment  of  such  a  thing. 

DEAN.  As  it  is  I  am  not  worthy  of  you,  nor 
ever  could  be :  but  I  shall  always  try  not  to  become 
less  so. 

MILLICENT.  Jasper,  you  have  a  noble  nature. 
It  is  because  I  admire  your  character  and  talents  that 
I  am  now  so  anxious.  I  would  not  for  worlds  you 
did  the  slightest  thing  to  tarnish  them. 

DEAN.  There  is  really  no  necessity  for  all  this 
fear,  Millicent. 

MILLICENT.  In  this  movement  you  are  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  adventurers. 

DEAN.  Indeed  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  considerable  men  in  the  town. 
But,  Millicent,  let  us  not  talk  about  these  subjects. 
You  are  my  chief  interest  in  life.  Let  me  hear  about 
you  and  your -interests.-  .  •  . 
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MILLICENT.  My  greatest  interest  is  your  wel- 
fare, Jasper. 

(Miss  CAROLINE  DEAN  enters.) 

CAROLINE.  Oh — I  am  interrupting  an  agree- 
able conversation.  I  shall  retire. 

DEAN.  Not  at  all,  Aunt  Caroline,  not  at  all — it 
is  time  for  me  to  go  to  my  committee  meeting  now. 
I  Bhall  not  be  long  away,  Millicent.  (Exit.) 

CAROLINE.  I  hope  you  have  been  reasoning 
with  him,  my  dear. 

MILLICENT.  I  tried  to;  but  he  seemed  not  to 
mind  me. 

CAROLINE.  I  am  sorry  to  eay  his  manners  are 
not  of  the  best. 

MILLICENT.    Oh,  I  think  they  arc  very  well. 

CAROLINE.  Is  it  hia  manners  ?  No,  my  dear, 
I  regret  that  with  all  hia  education,  he  has  never 
acquired  the  art  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  the 
ladiee. 

AliixiCENT.  So  much  the  better,  Miss  Dean — I 
am  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  would  have  him  do. 

CAROLINE.  It  is  hard,  of  course,  to  lay  down 
special  rules.  But  generally  speaking  he  is  too 
serious — too  candid.  He  is  not  sufficiently  gay  and 
complimentary. 

MILLICENT.  So*  much  the  better — one  cannot 
do  better  than  be  perfectly  natural. 

CAROLINE.     If  one  merely  follows  nature  one 
a  perfect  savage.     No — one  mutt  cultivate 
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the  graces.  I  could  never  leach  him  to  enter  a 
room  properly,  my  dear.  He  never  would  learn  to 
bow  and  emile  pleasantly  at  the  door  when  coming 
in.  He  never  was  ready  with  repartee,  and  light 
persiflage.  It  is  such  brilliancy  that  dazzles  the 
eyea  of  the  ladies. 

MILLICENT.  I  don't  want  him  to  do  such  things 
at  all.  They  are  quite  unnecessary. 

CAROLINE.  It's  well  you  think  so  my  dear ;  for 
1  suppose  you  would  now  find  it  hard  to  change  him. 
He  has  become  moro  and  more  undisciplined  of  late. 

MILLICENT.  Indeed  I  am  afraid  he  is  being 
urged  on  by  a  band  of  adventurers. 

CAROLINE.  Where  it  will  end  goodness  knows ! 
Just  imagine  the  misfortune  if  he  were  to  sully  hia 
family's  reputation  for  respectability. 

MILLICENT.  I  really  don't  know  what  to  think. 
It  will  be  a  great  relief  when  my  uncle  arrives. 

CAROLINE.  From  what  I  hear  of  his  ability 
and  sense,  I  should  certainly  like  to  consult  him. 

MILLICENT.  He  ought  to  be  hear  now  at  any 
moment 

CAROLINE  (gv&s  to  the  window).  Yes  the  tra:n 
has  arrived.  I  seo  them  wheeling  the  mails  to  the 
post-office.  (A  bell  is  heard  to  ring.)  Ah — the  hall- 
door  bell — this  must  be  he. 

(THE  MAID  enters.) 

THE  MAID.    Mr.  Hardman,  ma'am. 
(GEORGE  HARDMAX  enters.    Exit.  THF.  MAID.) 
My  ilrar  Millic<?))t    • 
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MILLICENT.  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come.  This 
is  Miss  Caroline  Dean. 

HARDMAN.  Miss  Dean,  you  are,  if  I  mistake 
not,  our  friend  Jasper's  gifted  and  devoted  Aunt  Caro- 
line, who  has  done  so  much  to  make  him  what  he  is. 

CAROLINE.  Oh  Mr.  Hardman  this  is  too  great 
praise  from  such  a  noted  judge  of  character  as  you 
are. 

HARDMAN.  I  say  no  more  than  what  common 
report  says. 

CAROLINE.  And  common  report  says  you  have 
wonderful  discrimination  for  public  atfairs. 

HARDMAN.  I  have  had  great  experience,  my 
good  lady — great  experience.  That  is  all. 

MILLICENT.  Uncle,  dear,  we  have  need  of  all 
your  experience  in  this  affair  of  Jasper. 

HARDMAN.  You  are  right,  my  dear.  I  feel  it  is 
a  serious  business.  I  just  left  my  things  at  the  hotel 
and  hurried  across  to  consult  at  once. 

CAROLINE.  We  are  anxious  to  have  your  advice. 
What  is  thought  of  the  matter? 

HARDMAN.  Well — your  telegram,  Milliceni. 
caused  a  great  shock  to  us. 

MILLICENT.  And  to  think  that  Jasper  should 
have  been  the  cause  of  bringing  about  this  decision  of 
the  Corporation — 

CAROLINE.  What  is  your  opinion  of  this  de- 
cision, Mr.  Hardman? 

HARDMAN,  I  think  it  will  bring  ruin  and  dis- 
credit upon  your  good  town. 
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CAROLINE.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Mr. 
Hardmau. 

MILLICENT.     Glad,  Miss  Dean — ? 

CAROLINE.  Yes,  because  your  uncle's  opinion 
was  mine  from  the  first. 

HARDMAN.  Oh  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
what  I  say.  Don't  you  see  how  your  town  must 
suffer,  if  her  business  connection  with  Anglebury  is 
in  any  way  injured? 

CAROLINE.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  For  where 
does  she  obtain  fashion,  wealth,  or  importance  ex- 
cept from.  Anglebury? 

HARDMAN.  How  could  the  business  of  this  good 
town  subsist  by  itself? 

CAROLINE.  It  is  surely  much  more  honourable 
for  our  commercial  life  to  be  connected  with  your's, 
than  for  it  to  seek  a  precarious  and  petty  indepen- 
dence. 

HARDMAN.  What  admirable  common  sense — ! 
How  seldom  a  woman  is  found  with  such  grasp  of 
a  situation ! 

CAROLINE.  Ah,  Mr  Hardman,  my  life  has  been 
passed  in  managing  affairs  of  all  kinds. 

HARDMAN.  It  is  easy  to  see  in  the  brilliant 
Jasper  Dean  the  influence  of  a  modern  Cornelia. 

CAROLINE.     If  Jasper  were  only   to  hear  you 
speak,  1  feel  certain  that  he  would  be  led  by  you. 

HARDMAN.  I  must  see  Jasper.  I  must  see  the 
others.  I  must  reason  with  them.  Like  every 
Radical  I  have  a  great  belief  in  argument. 
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MILLICENT.  Oh  iiow  delightful  it  will  be  to 
have  an  argument !  I  do  love  argument  for  its  own 
sake! 

CAROLINE.  I  am  sure,  my  dean  you  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  your  uncle :  so  I  will  leave  you 
for  the  pre&ent.  Mr.  Hardmaii  will,  of  course,  stay 
for  lunch. 

HARDMAN.    You  are  very  kind. 

CABOLIXE.    Till    then   you    will    excuse    me. 

(Exit). 

HAIDHAN.    A  very  worthy  old  lady — 

MILLICENT.  She  seems  much  afraid  that  Jasper 
will  injure  himself. 

HARDMAX.  And  she  is  right,  my  dear.  You  did 
well  to  inform  me  at  once  of  his  mischevious  conduct. 

MILLICENT.  lou  frighten  me.  Do  you  think 
it  so  very  serious  ? 

EABDMAN.  Do  you  think  he  may  be  brought  to 
reason? 

MILLICENT.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  He  seems 
very  determined. 

HABDMAN.  I  euppoee  you  are  aware,  Millicent, 
that  if  he  persists,  he  will  be  banished  from  all 
social  and  political  life  in  Anglebury. 

MILLICENT.  Yea  uncle,  I  feel  that  what  you  say 
is  true. 

HABDMAN.  Are  you  prepared  to  share  his 
banishment,  Millicent? 

MILLICEHT.  I  love  Jasper.  Yon  know  I  have 
promised  to  marry  him. 
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I  know,  my  dear.  That  is  all  very 
well.  But  are  you  prepared  to  relinquish  the  whole 
of  your  active  political  life,  and  social  influence  in 
Anglebury,  and  to  oury  yourself  for  the  rest  of  your 
days  in  Ireland  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  do  this  ?  For 
this  is  what  it  means. 

MILLICENT.  it  would  certainly  be  a  dreadful 
wrench  in  my  life. 

HARDMAX.  I  should  think  it  would  indeed. 
Why  your  career  which  has  begun  so  well,  would 
come  to  a  premature  and  ignominious  end.  What 
use  to  you  is  your  Girton  education  and  those  ideas 
about  the  higher  mission  of  woman,  if  you  are  going 
to  sever  all  your  political  ties  and  sink  into  obscurity  ? 

MILLICENT.  Oh,  uncle,  why  prophesy  such  a 
miserable  fate  for  me? 

HARDMAN.  I  am  only  stating  sober  fact, 
Millicent,  It  therefore  behoves  you  to  get  Jasper  off 
this  work  of  his,  as  soon  as  possible. 

MILLICENT.    But  if  he  won't  —  ? 

HABDMAST.  I  have  confidence  in  you,  my  child, 
I  know  you  will  act  prudently.  Let  us  hope  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  us  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  his  refusal.  He  is  devoted  to  you  ;  and  you  could 
persuade  him  to  do  what  none  other  could. 

MILLICENT.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  persuade  him  in  this  matter.  He  is  so  much  con- 
vinced that  he  has  justice  on  his  side. 

HARDMAN.  Rut  you  must  prove  to  him  that  he 
hasn't. 
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MILLICENT.  That  is  not  easy,  when  he  is  so 
clever,  and  well  informed  on  the  whole  question. 

JtiAEDMAN.  I  don't  care  how  clever  and  well  in- 
formed he  may  be,  if  he  has  not  rignt  on  his  side. 

MILLICENT.  Do  you  really  believe  uncle  that 
he  is  not  in  the  right  ? 

HARDMAX.  Why,  of  course  I  do,  my  dear.  Is  it 
not  the  present  wish  of  our  municipality  and  citizens 
to  do  justice  to  this  town  ? 

MILLICENT.  Yes,  justice  to  our  Irish  neighbours 
is  now  the  cry  with  us  in  England. 

HAEDMAN.  Yes — justice,  of  course,  in  all  things 
where  our  town  has  nothing  to  lose  or  suffer — 

MILLICENT.  Oh  in  that  case  I  perfectly  see  how 
Jasper  can  not  have  justice  on  his  side. 

HAEDMAN.  You  understnd,  Millicent  that  if  it 
were  a  question  of  one  party  or  class  in  this  town 
being  benefited  by  us  at  the  expense  of  another  party 
or  class,  then,  of  course  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
do  justice.  But  to  expect  us  to  be  at  any  loss  our- 
selves in  the  matter — well,  that  is  outside  of  practi- 
cal sense,  you  know. 

MILLICEXT.  Yes — we  are  full  of  sympathy  with 
our  Irish  neighbours.  We  really  and  truly  love  Ire- 
land. But  we  must  above  all  things  remember  that 
we  are  English,  and  as  English  we  must  in  no  cir- 
cumstances whatever  injure  the  least  of  our  interests. 
Is  not  that  our  position,  uncle  ? 

HAEDMAN.  That  is  truly  our  position,  child. 
We  are  a  conscientious  people  with  a  manly  sense 
of  justice  and  fair  play. 
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MILLICENT.  And  still  I  cannot  understand  why 
other  nations  will  persist  in  vilifying  us. 

HARDMAN.  It  is  perfectly  simple,  my  dear. 
Don't  you  see  that  the  fate  of  all  philanthropists — 
whether  nations,  corporations,  or  individuals — is  to 
be  misunderstood  at  first. 

MILLICENT.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
always  misunderstood  here. 

HARDMAN  (throwing  up  his  hands).  What  a 
country — !  what  a  country — !  the  more  we  English 
try  to  understand  Ireland,  the  more  sacrifices  we 
make  for  her,  the  more  ungrateful  and  difficult  she 
becomes.  But  we  must  be  patient,  and  go  on  doing 
such  good  solid  work  to  benefit  this  town  as  we  have 
steadily  done  in  the  past. 

MILLICENT.  Yes — I  clearly  see  how  unjustifi- 
able is  this  agitation  which  Jasper  has  stirred  up. 

HARDMAN.  Of  course — besides,  Millicent,  sup- 
posing the  claims  of  this  town  were  really 
just,  do  you  think  for  a  moment  our  ratepayers  would 
consent  to  the  extra  rate  which  the  payment  of  those 
claims  would  impose  on  them  ?  Why,  if  our  Alder- 
men were  to  suggest  such  a  thing,  they  would  never 
again  l>e.  elected  to  the  Corporation. 

MILLICEXT.  As  if  you  could  expect  men  to  re- 
linquish their  municipal  position  for  any  principal 
however  just — 

HARDMAX.  Don't  you  understand,  then,  how  the 
whole  movement  is  quite  outside  the  domain  of  prac- 
tical politics?  It  would  be  fatal  for  you,  my  dear, 
to  identify  yourself  in  any  way  with  it. 
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MILLICENT.  Oh  to  think  that  Jasper  whom  1 
love,  should  involve  me  in  such  misfortune — ! 

HARDMAN.  You  must  not  allow  him  to, 
Millicent.  You  can  cuange  him,  you  must — 

MILLICENT.    But  how,  uncle — ? 

HARDMAN.  If  he  knows  that  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  share  the  life  he  is  fashioning  for  himself — 

MILLICENT.    Oh  that  life  would  be  dreadful. 

HARDMAN.  Very  well  then — he  will  do  anything 
rather  than  lose  you.  You  must  arrange  this  matter 
at  once.  Can  you  see  him  soon  ? 

MILLICENT.  I  thinK  so.  He  ought  to  be  here 
eoon  again. 

(THE  MAID  enters  followed  by  ALDERMAN  FOLEY. 
Exit  THE  MAID.) 

HARDMAN.  I  want  to  put  some  of  my  papers 
and  things  in  order  at  the  hotel,  and  will  return  after 
«,  while  to  lunch. 

MILLICENT.  Alderman  Foley,  this  is  my  uncle, 
Mr  Hardman. 

HARDMAN  (shaking  hands  with  FOLEY).  I  am 
proud  to  meet  you,  sir.  How  do  you  do  ? 

FOLEY.  You  are  welcome  to  our  town,  Mr 
Hardman.  We  shall  make  your  path  easy  to  tread 
over  here.  I  will  see  to  that. 

HARDMAN.    You  will — 

MILLICENT.  Alderman  Foley  owns  and  edit-; 
the  "  Weekly  Denouncer." 

HAKDMAK.    Oh-    oi  njuw     I 
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FOLEY.  You  were  going  to  your  hotel.  Well, 
don't  let  me  detain  you.  I  know  you  have  business. 

HAEDMAN.  Oh  nothing  that  cannot  wait — I 
ain  delighted  to  have  an  opponmity  of  conversing 
with  you,  Alderman  Foley. 

FOLEY.  There — my  dear  sir — another  time — 
you  had  better  go  to  your  hotel  now.  It  is  all 
via  lit,  I  assure  you.  I  shall  see  you  very  soon  again. 

HARDMAN.  Agreed  then,  Alderman  Foley.  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  soon  again.  Millicent,  try  to 
have  that  matter  settled  before  I  return.  (Exit.) 

FOLEY.  I  hear  Jasper  Dean  is  not  at  home. 
Do  you  know  when  he  is  lively  to  return  ? 

MILLICENT.  He  said  he  would  be  here  when  his 
committee  meeting  was  over. 

FOLEY.  Ah — committees  and  office  work — how 
delightful  is  the  atmosphere  of  this  place  after  such 
sordid  drugery ! 

MILLICENT.  Do  you  think  so,  Alderman  Foley  ? 
I  consider  committees  always  interesting. 

FOLEY.  Well,  I  find  women  are  never  so  charm- 
ing as  when  we  men  come  from  some  dry,  ugly, 
occupation,  such  as  economics,  politics,  or  law.  That 
is  why  lawyers  and  the  like  are  so  fascinated  by 
female  society. 

MILLICENT.  I  must  say  I  always  preferred  men 
of  the  recognised  professions. 

FOLEY.  Yes — they  are  certainly  preferable  to 
the  others — to  poets  and  men  of  letters  for  instance 
who  are  occupied  with  such  sublunary  visions,  that 
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female  society,  instead  of  being  a  delightful  relief, 
would  seem  to  them — well  something  quite  the  op- 
posite. 

MILLICENT.  Poets  and  men  of  letters  aren't, 
somehow,  of  much  practical  use  to  women.  I  know  I 
always  disliked  them.  Their  work,  for  one  thing, 
doesn't  lead  to  salaried  appointments. 

FOLEY.  But  journalists  are  not  men  of  letters, 
I  am  proud  to  say. 

MILLICENT.  No — journalism  is  one  of  the  re- 
cognised professions. 

FOLEY.  Then  I  am  proud  to  be  a  journalist.  I 
am  proud  to  belong  to  a  profession  that  gives  me  a 
right  to  your  approbation. 

MILLICENT.  You  are  too  complimentary, 
Alderman  Foley. 

FOLEY.  Impossible  to  one  so  adorable  as  you 
are 

MILLICENT.     I  do  not  understand  you. 

FOLEY  (kneeling).  I  mean,  I  adore  you.  Will 
you  accept  my  heart  and  hand  ? 

MILLICENT.     Alderman  Foley,  are  you  mad  ? 
FOLEY.     Yes  madly  in  love  with  you — 

MILLICENT.  But  aren't  you  aware  that  I  am 
engaged  to  marry  Alderman  Dean? 

FOLEY.  Oh — that  is  only  detail.  You  can 
change  your  Blind. 

MiLLicF.xT.  Sir,  you  ofienu  me.  I  shall  not 
stay  in  the  room  an  instant  longer.. 
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FOLEY.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  absolutely  re- 
fuse me  ? 

MILLICEXT.  Of  course  I  do.  If  you  don't  go 
away,  I  shall  scream. 

(ALDERMAN  JASPER  DEAX  enters.     She  rushes  to  him. 
FOLEY  rises  quickly  and  strikes  an  attitude.} 
DEAX.     What  is  all  this  about? 

MILLICEXT.  Oh  Jasper  he  has  dared  to  propose 
to  me. 

DEAX.     What  audacity — 

FOLEY.     What  do  you  mean  by  audacity? 

DEAX.  How  dare  you  behave  in  this  outrageous 
manner  ? 

FOLEY,  I  will  not  stultify  myself  by  arguing 
with  you  in  you  present  state  of  excitement — 

DEAN.  You  disgraceful  bohemian,  if  you  don't 
clear  out  of  this  at  once,  I'll 

FOLEY,  What,  will  you  have  the  brutality  to 
use  physical  violence  ? 

DEAX  (rushing  at  him).  I'll  break  every 
bone 

FOLEY  (flying).  Oh  don't,  don't— (He  flies 
out.  DEAX  rushes  after  him  as  far  as  the  door.  There 
is  then  heard  a  noise  outside  as  of  a  person  falling 
down  stairs,  then  a  bang  of  the,  street-door.) 

MILLICEXT  (excitedly).  There,  you  see  the 
kind  of  people  your  policy  has  brought  you  among. 
I  am  insulted  by  one  of  your  party. 

DEAX.  My  dear  Millicent,  I  am  so  sorry  you 
have  been  subjected  to  such  annoyance. 
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MILLICENT.  This  comes  of  going  against  your 
class.  The  impudent  fellow — how  dare  he? — and 
he  was  BO  complacent  to  my  uncle  just  now. 

DEAN.    Then  Mr  Hardrnan  has  comer* 

MILLICENT.  Yes — and  now  I  see  the  reason 
why  this  fellow  wanted  him  out  of  the  room,  and 
kept  assuring  him  of  his  good  will. 

DEAN.  Whnt  is  that?  Has  he  gone  over  to 
your  uncle? 

MILLICENT.    He  was  pretending  to,  I  suppose. 

DEAN.    Then  your  uncle  is  against  us? 

MILLICENT.  What  else  can  he  be,  when  he 
knows  you  will  ruin  yourself  and  this  town  ?  Here 
you  are  surounded  by  adventurers.  I  was  sure  Foley 
was  an  adventurer.  I  told  you  BO. 

DEAN.  Indeed  I  am  astonished  at  his  behaviour. 
My  opinion  of  him  is  quite  changed.  I  am  sure  none 
of  my  other  colleagues 

IIILLICENT.  They  are  all  the  same.  They  are 
not  of  your  class. 

DEAN.     They  are  the  leading  men  of  our  town. 

MILLICENT.  Never  mind  Jasper.  This  is  a  move- 
ment asrainst  the  best  class  of  your  town's  people 
whose  interests  are  bound  up  with  Ansrlebury.  It 
•was  always  believed  that  you  would  take  the  lead  here 
in  a  manner  approved  of  by  your  English  friends. 

DEAN.  Xo  man  approved  of  by  Anglebury  could 
ever  take  the  lead  in  this  town. 

MILLICENT.  That  is  a  great  mistake,  Jasper.  If 
the  people  are  properly  managed  by  local  men  of 
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position,  they  can  easily  be  made  instrumental  for 
forwarding  the  convenience  and  interests  of  Angle- 
bury.  But  you  have  taken  it  upon  yourself  to  go 
against  the  traditions  of  your  family.  If  you  con- 
tinue, we  shall  be  ostracised  by  all  our  English 
friends. 

DEAN.  I  don't  know  why  you  should  be  so  cer- 
tain of  that. 

MILLICENT.  My  uncle  says  so.  He  says  I  shall 
be  banished  from  all  circles  of  political  activity. 

DEAN.  If  your  friends  are  so  worthless  as  to 
turn  against  3*011  because  I  act  justly 

MILLICENT.  Justly — yon  cannot  think,  Jasper, 
that  you  are  acting  justly  ? 

DEAN.     AVhy  not  Milicent — ? 

MILLICENT.  My  uncle  says  you  have  not  justice 
on  your  side ;  and  I  myself  feel — I  know  you  haven't. 
DEAN.  That  is  only  your  opinion,  my  dear 
Millicent. 

MILLICENT.    AVe  English  cannot  do  injustice. 

DEAN.     I  wish  you  had  never  done  any  here. 

MILLICENT.  But  Jasper  don't  you  know  that 
justice  to  Ireland  is  now  the  cry  that  is  vitalising 
our  party  in  England  r1 

DEAN.  I  know — a  word  to  vitalise  a  party — a 
name  that  is  shouted  ana  then  forgotten  when  it  has 
served  is  turn 

MILLICENT.  Jasper  I  will  not  argue  with  you. 
J  have  confidence  in  my  m«-'<>. 
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DEAN.  It  would  be  better  for  you  if  you  had 
confidence  in  me. 

MILLICENT.    I  cannot  Jasper. 

DEAN,  (with  a  sigh).  Yes— I  suppose  that  is 
the  way.  The  man  of  fame  who  influences 
thousands,  cannot  often  command  the  confidence  of 
his  nearest  and  dearest.  It  was  so  with  Marcus 
Aurelius.  On  the  other  hand  the  quite  obscure  man 
is  oftca  an  oracle  in  his  home. 

MILLICENT.  Jasper  dear  I  always  thought  you 
were  very  clever.  I  now  think  you  are  only  misled 
by  some  evil  influence.  Oh  Jasper  if  you  really 
loved  me,  you  would  not  seek  to  destroy  the  interests 
of  my  life. 

D-EAN.  I  want  you  to  find  all  your  interests 
here,  Millicent. 

MILLICENT.    I  could  not  bury  myself  in  Ireland. 

DEAN.  Why  not,  Millicent — ?  Could  we  not 
work  together?  And  heaven  knows  there  is  much 
work  to  do.  Our  interests  would  be  the  same.  I 
don't  know  how  I  could  imagine  greater  happiness 
for  us  both. 

MILLICENT.  No  Jasper,  it  would  not  be  happi- 
ness. You  see  it  so,  because  you  are  talking  of 
what  only  interests  yourself. 

DEAN.  But  I  thought  you  loved  this  country. 
Do  you  not? 

MILLICENT.  Oh  yes — of  course — but  you  must 
understand  that  you  cannot  take  me  from  my  sur- 
roundings, from  my  pursuit  of  educational  ideals. 
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from  the  aim  of  life  in  England  which  fascinated  our 
generation  of  girl  students.  You  cannot  do  all  this 
without  destroying  my  happiness. 

DEAN.  And  do  you  believe  that  I  could  find  my 
happiness  in  the  course  you  would  have  me  follow,  of 
placing  England  before  Ireland? 

MILLICENT.  That  is  not  it,  Jasper.  I  want  you 
to  see  that  the  best  interest  of  Ireland  is  never  to 
oppose  in  any  way  England.  It  is  a  fatal  policy. 
Oh,  Jasper,  I  entreat  of  you  to  abandon  it. 

DEAN.  Millicent,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
asking.  Even  if  I  agreed  with  you,  and  were  in- 
clined to  abandon  my  policy,  I  could  not — without  in- 
curring suspicion  and  contempt. 

MILLICENT.  What  does  it  all  matter  with  these 
people  here — people  I  am  sure  like  this  Foley  for  the 
most  part  ?  Is  not  anything  better  than  to  be  ostra- 
cised by  our  friends  in  England?  Dear  Jasper,  let 
us  leave  this  place.  Let  us  go  to  England.  Let  u§ 
amid  the  riches  and  prosperity  of  England  forget 
altogether  this  poor  mean  place. 

DEAN.  I  love  this  poor  mean  place  better  than 
your  England  that  has  made  it  poor  and  mean.  But 
it  will  not  remain  BO.  We  are  at  last  united,  and 
we  shall  enforce  payment  of  those  riches  we  know 
are  our  due. 

MILLICENT.  Jasper,  you  do  not  love  me.  You 
would  not  talk  like  that  if  you  loved  me. 

DEAN.  I  love  you,  Millicent.  You  do  not 
believe  what  you  say. 
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MILLICENT.     True  love  refuses  nothing. 

DEAN.    Nothing — except  a  betrayal  of  honour — 

MILLICENT.  No,  not  that — I  would  only  awaken 
your  consience  before  it  is  too  late.  '1'hat  conscience 
will  surely  yet  force  you  to  abandon  this  false  idea 
of  honour. 

DEAN.  I  can  not  tell  what  may  happen  in  the 
future ;  but  now  my  conscience  is  at  rest. 

MILLICENT.  You  will  see  that  there  is  no  justice 
on  your  side.  You  will  yet  see  that  false  honour  was 
but  a  destroyer  of  true  love. 

DEAN.  My  love  is  the  same.  It  is  your's 
that  is  failing,  or  you  could  not  put  me  to  this 
cruel  test. 

MILLICENT  (after  a  short  pause).  Jasper,  if 
that  is  BO,  we  had  better  go  our  different  ways. 

DEAN.  What  do  you  say?  You  are  not  seri- 
ous, Millicent.  You  must  not  mind  my  words.  I 
did  not  mean 

MILLICENT.  I  had  better  no  longer  be  an  ob- 
stacle to  your  ambition,  Jasper. 

DEAN.  Millicent — dear  Millicent,  you  are  not 
serious.  You  would  never  leave  me. 

MILLICENT.  Will  you  abandon  your  policy  for 
my  sake,  Jasper? 

DEAN  (with  a  struggle).     I — I  cannot. 
(GEOBGE  UARDMAN  enters). 

DEAN  (starting).     Oh,  Mr.  Hardman — 

MILLICENT.  Uncle,  I  must  no  longer  remain  a 
guest  in  this  house. 
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HAEDMAN  (looking  from  one  to  the  other).       Is 
that  so,  my  dear?     Come  then,  you  had  better  stay 
with  me  at  my  hotel  until  to-morrow  when  we  shall 
return  to  England. 
(MiLLicENT  and  HAEDMAX  luw  to  JASPEE,  and  exeunt.) 

DEAN  (bewildered).  What  is  this?  I  cannot 
believe — what  have  I  done  ?  I  have  lost  her.  Oh,  I 
have  lost  her. 

Curtain. 
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ACT  FOURTH. 

(A  sitting-room  in  the  principal  hotel  of  the  Town.) 

(GzosGE  HARDMAN  anxious  and  restless  walks  to  and 
fro.) 

(THE  WAITER  enters.) 

THE  WAITER.  Alderman  Daniel  Lawrence  wanta 
to  see  you,  sir. 

HARDMAN.  He  has  come  at  last.  (To  THE 
WAITER.)  Show  him  up. 

(Exit  THE  WAITER.     ALDERMAN  DANIEL  LAWRENCE 
enters.) 

LAWRENCE.  My  dear  Mayor,  I'm  so  glad  to  see 
you.  How  well  you  are  looking.  I  never  saw  you 
looking  better  in  my  life. 

HARDMAN.  Thank  you,  Alderman  Lawrence, 
thank  you.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  I  hope  you 
are  well. 

LAWRENCE.  As  well  as  can  be  expected  in  these 
anxious  times,  Mayor — 

HARDMAN.  Anxious  times  indeed  they  are.  I 
wish  especially  to  consult  you  about  the  unjustifiable 
agitation  that  is  going  on  in  this  town.  You  are  an 
able  man,  Alderman  Lawrence — a  man  of  the  world 
and  of  affairs.  You  know  your  town  well.  How  do 
you  think  this  agitation  will  end  ? 

LAWRENCE.    I  think  it  will  succeed. 

HARDMAN.    You  do  ? 
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LAWRENCE.    That  is  my  opinion. 

HARDMAN.  You  are  a  staunch  friend  of  ours. 
What  is  your  advice  ? 

LAWRENCE.  I  advise  payment  before  the  law  is 
set  in  motion:  otherwise  you  will  have  enormous 
costs  to  pay  as  well. 

HARDMAN.    Oh,  this  is  impossible. 

LAWRENCE.    Why —  ? 

HARDMAN.  No  member  of  our  Corporation 
could  propose  such  a  thing  without  being  municipally 
discredited  for  life. 

LAWRENCE.  Well,  I  don't  see  what  else  you 
can  do. 

HARDMAN.  Really,  Alderman  Lawrence,  one 
would  think  that  you  were  holding  a  brief  for  the 
other  side.  Why,  you  say  things  that  completely 
upset  my  policy. 

LAWRENCE.  Quite  so — your  preconceived  policy, 
my  dear  Mayor — there  is  nothing  English  politicians 
dislike  so  much  as  being  told  what  they  do  not  want 
to  hear.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  I  would  only  be 
misleading  you,  if  I  told  you  otherwise.  All  our 
townspeople  are  so  united,  that  I  see  no  escape  for 
you. 

HARDMAN.  Well,  they  say  of  us  Englishmen 
that  we  never  know  when  we  are  beaten ;  and  I  for 
one  don't  mean  to  allow  our  townspeople  to  be 
mulcted  of  extra  taxation  without  making  a  fight 
for  it.  You  know  this  town  well,  Alderman 
Lawrence.  Cannot  you  think  of  some  device  ? 
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LAWBENCE.  I  declare  you  give  me  a  most  diffi- 
cult task. 

HARDMAX.  Just  consider  now.  You  are  a  man 
of  great  acumen.  I  always  maintain  that  Anglebury 
has  not  appreciated  your  merits  as  it  should  have. 

LAWREXCE.  Well  indeed  I  would  not  have 
mentioned  the  subject:  but  now  that  you  have 
touched  upon  it,  I  will  say  to  you  as  a  friend,  that 
Anglebury  has  done  nothing  to  encourage  me,  con- 
sidering the  extremely  unpopular  part  I  play  here 
from  time  to  time  in  her  interest. 

HARDMAX.  You  know  the  post  of  solicitor  to 
our  Corporation  is  ju?t  vacant.  The  emoluments 
are  very  handsome. 

LAWRENCE.     I  know,  my  dear  Mayor.     I  know. 

HAEDMAX.  The  appointment  will  surely  be 
given  to  the  lawyer  who  does  the  best  service  to 
Anglebury. 

LAWRENCE.  Quite  so  —  I  have  often  thought 
what  a  pleasant  thing  it  would  be  to  have  that  ap- 
pointment. 

HARDMAX.  Besides  —  remember  there  is  a  very 
handsome  retiring  pension. 

LAWRENCE..  Yes  —  I  have  always  considered  a 
pension  as  the  fine  Hower  of  an  appointment. 

HARDMAN.  And  still  with  such  a  prize  before 
you,  can  you  not  find  a  means  of  winning  it  ! 

LAWEENCE.     My  dear  Mayor,  how  you  torture 
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HARDMAX.  Come — come,  Alderman  Lawrence, 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 

LAWRENCE.  "Well  really  I  am  put  to  the  pin 
of  my  collar.  Well— have  you  seen  the  Corporation 
yet? 

HARDMAN.  Only  a  few  of  them,  and  then  not 
in  a  business  way — 

LAWRENCE.  Perhaps  it  might  come  to  some- 
thing, if  you  were  to  meet  them  in  a  body  ? 

HARBMAN.  Or  perhaps  one  by  one—  jnsi  casu- 
ally, you  know.  Wh.o  are  the  most  likely  to  be 
influenced?  What  kind— for  instance — is  Foley, 
the  editor? 

LAWRENCE.  A  great  inountibank  with  a  popular 
reputation  for  asceticism — why  do  you  ask? 

HARDMAN.  Oh  nothing — only  he  protested 
great  friendliness. 

LAWRENCE.  I  don't  think  you  would  do  any 
good  by  trying  to  tamper  with  the  Corporation  singly. 
You  see  popular  excitement  has  risen  to  such  a  pitch 
that  not  one  of  them,  even  if  he  were  inclined,  would 
dare  to  take  your  advice.  The  only  one  I  would 
suggest  to  be  got  at  singly  would  be  Jasper  Dean. 
If  he  could  be  induced  to  abandon  the  movement, 
then,  I  am  sure,  there  would  be  such  a  scramble 
among  the  rest  for  leadership  that  everything  else 
would  be  forgotten. 

HARDMAN.  I  am  afraid  it's  no  use  with  Jasper 
Dean. 

LAWRENCE.    You  think  so. 
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HARDMAN.    I  am  afraid  so. 

LAWRENCE.  Well  in  that  case  all  I  can  sug- 
gest is  that  you  meet  the  Corporation  in  a  body,  and 
try  the  efficacy  of  argument.  You  may  not  think 
much  of  this;  but  I  really  don't  see  any  thing  olso 
to  be  done. 

HARDMAN.     Where  can  I  meet  them? 

LAWRENCE.  Why  here — can  you  not  invite 
them  to  meet  you? 

HARDMAN.     Certainly — I  should  be  very  pleased. 

LAWRENCE.  You  might  put  your  views  to  them 
quietly  and  with  tact. 

HARDMAN.  Yes — I  am  sure  I  could  influence 
them,  if  they  have  any  reason  left. 

LAWRENCE.  I  think  it  is  worth  trying.  The 
Corporation  is  sitting  at  present.  Suppose  I  were 
to  go  now  and  ask  all  the  members  to  meet  you  here 
when  their  business  is  finished. 

HARDMAN.  Or  do  you  think  it  would  be  better 
if  I  were  to  go  and  meet  them?  What  do  you 
think? 

LAWRENCE.  Oh,  no,  that  would  be  too  public 
and  formal.  The  meeting  ought  to  be  friendly 
merely — convivial,  you  understand.  You  know  all 
our  Corporation :  don't  you,  my  dear  Mayor  ? 

HARDMAN.  Well,  I  know  some  of  them,  Alder- 
man Lawrence. 

LAWRENCE.  Do  you  know  Cassidy — a  preten- 
tious fellow  who  is  dying  to  be  recognised  as  the 
head  of  the  family  ? 
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HABDMAN.    What  family? 

LAWRENCE.  Well  you  may  ask.  But  you 
nmsn't  on  any  account  appear  ignorant  of  the  im- 
portance its  members  attach  to  it.  I  mean  Jasper 
Dean's  family — a  lot  of  very  worthy  people  a  hun- 
dred years  behind  their  time,  and  with  no  sense  of 
the  movement  of  the  world  or  the  realities  of  things. 

HARDMAN.  No — I  don't  think  I  ever  met  Gas- 
sidy. 

LAWRENCE.  Do  you  know  Kirwan — a  bitter  fel- 
low? Take  care  of  him. 

HARDMAN.     Why — ? 

LAWRENCE.     I  really  believe  he  is  honest.     He's 

no  use. 

HARDMAN.     Oh — yes  I've  met  him. 

LAWRENCE.  And  a  scurrillous  person  called 
Murphy,  who  thinks  everyone  a  fool  but  himself— 

HARDMAN.  Yes,  yes,  I've  met  him  too.  But 
he  is  very  able  :  isn't  he  ? 

LAWRENCE.  Unfortunately  he  is.  Well,  my 
dear  Mayor,  now  that  you  know  the  foibles  of  theso 
men,  it  might  be  useful  to  your  purpose  if  you  said 
something  to  each,  that  would  flatter  his  vanity. 

HARDMAN.  I  see — I  see.  Now  you  are  begin- 
ning to  suggest  something.  Does  anything  ellso 
occur  to  you  ? 

LAWRENCE.  I  fear  you  do  not  help  me  much  in 
my  suggestions.  Well — let  me  see — if  this  confer- 
ence should  fail — 
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HABDMAN.  Don't  prophesy  failure,  Alderman 
Lawrence. 

LAWRENCE.  I  do  no  wish,  to,  I  assure  you. 
Still  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet  every  contin- 
gency: and  I  was  thinking  that  if  you  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  them  to  abandon  the  holding  of 
this  meeting,  it  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  create 
a  noisy  opposition. 

HARDMAN.    You  mean  at  the  meeting? 

LAWRENCE.  Yes— it  is  a  very  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding, as  there  is  such  a  huge  majority  against  us. 
Still  there  are  in  this  town  reckless,  determined  fel- 
lows who  for  money  would  make  a  desperate  attempt 
to  break  lip  the  meeting. 

HARDMAN.  Do  you  think  you  could  manage 
this? 

LAWRENCE.  I  am  sure  T  could,  if  you  supply 
the  means. 

HARDMAX.  Of  course  I  will.  What  satisfac- 
tion it  is  to  deal  with  a  practical  man  like  you,  Alder- 
man Lawrence,  after  the  worry  these  mischievous 
theorists  give  me  here. 

LAWRENCE.  Ah,  my  dear  Mayor,  I  as  a  profes- 
sional man  cannot  but  become  practical  when  I  dis- 
cern a  prospect  of  leaving  this  meagre  place  for  a 
sphere  of  emolument  in  so  rich  a  garden  as  England. 

(THE  WAITER  enters.} 

TIIE  WAITER.     The  Misses  Dean,  air.     (Exit.) 
(Enter  Miss  CAROLINE  and  Miss  ARABELLA  DEAN.) 
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CAROLINE.  Mr.  Hardnian,  liow  is  your  dear 
niece  I-1  How  do  you  do,  Alderman  Lawrence? 

LAWRENCE.  How  do  yon  do,  Miss  Dean?  How 
well  you're  looking.  I  never  saw  yon  looking  Letter 
in  my  life. 

ARABELLA.  We  haven't  yet  got  over  our  sur- 
prise at  the  departure  of  Miss  Fell. 

HARDMAN.  I  shouldn't  have  thought  there  was 
anything  to  be  surprised  at  under  the  circumstances. 

CAROLINE.     Is  she  very  distressed,  poor  thing  ? 

ARABELLA.  Poor  Jasper  is  dreadfully  dis- 
tressed. 

HARDMAN.  1  never  thought  he  would  have 
brought  this  trouble  upon  her.  However  she 
struggles  against  her  grief. 

CAROLINE.     I  am  very  angry  with  Jasper. 

HARDMAN.  He  might  have  been  more  generous 
to  his  affianced  bride. 

LAWRENCE.  Yes,  and  to  such  a  charming  young 
woman  into  the  bargain — 

CAROLINE.  I  always  respected  your  sound 
common  sense,  Alderman  Lawrence.  Can  you  not 
help  us  in  this  difficulty  ? 

LAWRENCE.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  now 
trying  to  do,  Miss  De&n.  I  am  going  to  bring  the 
Corporation  here  for  a  conference  with  Mr.  Hard- 
man. 

CAROLINE.  That  is  the  only  useful  movo  I  hare 
heard  of  in  tlrif  agitation. 
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LAWRENCE.    I  have  great  hopes  of  its  success. 

(Exit.} 

CAROLINE.  I  can  assure,  Mr.  Hardnian,  that 
this  trouble  you  are  suffering,  is  none  of  my  doing. 

HARDMAN.  I  know  that  perfectly  well,  Miss 
Dean. 

CAROLINE.  Goodness  knows  I  have  always  tried 
to  instil  sound  political  principles  into  my  nephew. 
It  is  not  my  fault  if  he  has  listened  to  other  advice. 

HARDMAN.  We  must  not  yet  despair  of  saving 
him  from  his  bad  advisers. 

(MILLICENT  FELL  enters.) 

CAROLINE.    My  dear,  how  I  feel  for  you ! 

ARABELLA.  It  must  be  very  disappointing  when 
something  prevents  one  from  settling  one's  self. 

HARDMAN.  I  tell  her  that  perhaps  she  would 
do  better  if  she  were  to  marry  some  steady  man  in 
England. 

MILLICENT.  Indeed  it  seems  that  Jasper  doesn't 
care  about  raising  my  social  and  political  station. 

CAROLINE.  As  if  the  principal  object  in  mar- 
riage was  not  to  improve  one's  social  position — 

ARABELLA.  Yes,  Caroline,  I  nope  you  will  do 
nothing  yourself  to  belie  wnat  you  say. 

CAROLINE.  Arabella,  I  wonder  you  can  make 
so  inappropriate  a  remark.  It  is  as  bad  as  your 
sympathy  with  Jasper. 

HARDMAN.  It  is  certainly  odd  that  he  should 
become  an  object  of  sympathy  under  the  circum- 
stances. 
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ARABELLA.  Well,  all  I  know  is  that  he  is  dying 
to  be  reconciled  td  Miss  Fell. 

HARDMAN.  Is  ne  ?  Then  what  steps  will  he 
take  towards  a  reconciliation  ? 

(THE  WAITER  enters.) 
THE  WAITER.     Alderman  Dean. 
MILLICENT.     Oh,  I  will  not — I  cannot  see  him. 

(Exit.) 
THE  WAITER.     Ani  I  to  show  him  up,  sir  ? 

HARDMAN.  Yes — stop  a  minute.  I  expect 
several  gentlemen  to  see  me  here  soon.  When  they 
come,  bring  some  refreshments.  (Whispers  to  THE 
WAITER.)  You  understand.  (To  Miss  CAROLINE 
and  ARABELLA  DEAX.)  And  you  will  have  tea  also : 
won't  you,  ladies?  Yes,  bring  tea  also,  waiter. 
(Exit  THE  WAITER.)  iVow  we  shall  see  if  Jasper 
means  reconciliation. 

(ALDERMAN  JASPER  DEAN  enters?) 

DEAN.  So  you  have  invited  the  Corporation 
here  to  see  you,  Mr.  Hardman.  I  was  overjoyed  when 
I  heard  Lawrence  give  your  message.  I  couldn't 
even  wait  until  our  business  was  finished,  to  come 
here. 

HARDMAN.  Are  the  Corporation  coming, 
also,  Jasper? 

DEAX.  Of  course  they  are.  They  will  finish 
directly.  You  have  raised  hopes  in  all  of  us. 

HARDMAN.     I  have  not  yet  lost  hope,  Jasper. 

CAROLINE.  You  must  know,  Jasper,  the  sorrow 
your  conduct  has  brought  on  Miss  Fell. 
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DEAX.  Oh  how  is  she ?  I  am  truly  sorry.  I 
haven't  had  a  moment's  rest  since  she  left  us. 

HABDMAX.     She  is   a  proud  girl  and  feels   the 
humiliation  ? 

DEAX.  What  do  you  mean  by  humiliation  ?  1 1 
was  none  of  my  doing.  That's  certain. 

HAEDMAX.  Whose  doing  was  it  then,  if  n«i 
yours,  Jasper? 

CAEOLINE.    Alas!  whose  indeed — ? 

DEAX.  No  one  has  a  right  to  reproach  me  for 
doing  my  duty. 

HAEDMAX.  We  all  have  a  right  to  feel  grieved 
at  your  mistaking  your  duty. 

DEAX.  How  can  you  sincerely  believe  I  have 
mistaken  my  duty? 

CAEOLIXE.  Is  it  the  duty  of  a  man  with  your 
family  and  position  to  join  anti-English  agitators? 

DEAX.     Why  not,  if  they  are  in  the  right —  ? 

AEABELLA.  To  be  sure,  Jasper — the  winning 
side  is  always  in  the  right. 

HAEDMAX.  You  cannot  really  believe  they  are 
in  the  right?  Before  having  committed  yourself, 
you  might  have  consulted  tne  other  side.  You  would 
then  doubtless  have  realised  that  there  was  not  such 
unqualified  justice  in  your  movement  as  you  im- 
agined. 

DEAX.  I  know  all  £he  arguments  of  your  side, 
Mr.  Hardman,  and  consider  none  of  them  sufficient. 

CAEOLIN-E.     But  taken   together  wouldn't  they 
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be  more  than  sufficient?  I  now  say  nothing  of  the 
disgrace  to  your  family,  and  the  loss  of  this  charm- 
ing girl  who  is  so  devoted  to  you,  and  to  your  best 
interests  in  life. 

DEAN.  Ah.  she  is  the  only  argument  that  might 
influence  me,  if  it  were  possible  I  could  change. 

HABDMAN.  If  she  were  the  only  argument,  I 
would  not  press  you,  Jasper.  You  would  not  be 
justified  in  abandoning  your  colleagues  merely  for 
tiie  sake  of  private  affection,  however  deep. 

CAROLINE.  What  an  elevated  impartial  mind — ! 
Jasper,  you  should  be  led  by  Mr.  Hardman. 

HABDMAN.  I  don't  wish  to  influence  anyone  in 
the  least.  I  am  merely  anxious  that  you,  Jasper, 
should  listen  to  me,  and  then  I  know  your  sense  of 
right  and  justice  will  lead  you  to  take  a  correct  view 
of  the  case. 

(Tui;  WAITER  enters  carrying  a  large  tray  on  which 
are  tea  things,  liquor,  glasses,  etc.) 

THE  WAITBE.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Corporation 
are  below,  sir. 

HABDMAN.     Very  good — show  them  up. 
(TnE  WAITEB  lays  the  tray  on  a  table  and  exit.) 

CABOLIXE.  Dear  me,  here  come,  Belle  Cassidy, 
and  Sarah  Le«ch  too.  I  wonder  what  they  want  by 
coming  ? 

ARABELLA.  Doii'i  you  know  that  Belle  must 
always  watch  James  when  he  goea  to  an  en- 
tertainment, for  fear  he  mipht  take  too  much  intoxi- 
cating liquor. 
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CAROLINE.  Oh — and  of  course  Sarah  knows  that 
Belle,  always  abuses  her  behind  her  back.  So  she 
is  afraid  to  leave  her. 

DEAN  (irritated).  That  is  the  way  with  the 
family ! 

(Enter  MRS.  CASSIDY,  MRS.  LEECH,  MAYOR  JOSEPH 
TENCH,  ALDERMEN  DANIEL  LAWRENCE,  JAMES  CAS- 
SIDY, MICHAEL  LEECH,  HALF  KIRWAN,  THOMAS 
MURPHY,  VALENTINE  FOLEY,  and  various  other 
Aldermen  and  Town  Councillors,  then  the  Town  Clerk, 
JOHN  CLORAN,  and  MRS.  COSTIGAN,  who  peeps  in  at 
the  door.) 

LAWRENCE.  My  dear  Mr  Hardman,  I  suppose 
it  is  superfluous  for  me  to  introduce  our  respected 
Mayor  and  Corporation. 

HARDMAN.  Indeed  we  are  no  strangers. 
Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome.  How  is  my  courteous 
friend,  Alderman  Murphy?  Ah,  if  we  only  had 
your  wise  head  and  strong  will  in  our  Corporation — ! 
And  here  is  our  ascetic  of  the  new  journalism,  Alder- 
man Foley?  How  do  you  do,  sir?  Ah — Alderman 
Kirwan,  you  dislike  us  English.  We  don't  deserve 
it.  How  do  you  do  ?  (Shakes  hands  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation.)  How  do  you  do  ?  How  do 
you  do,  Alderman  Cassidy  ?  How  do  you  do,  Alder- 
man Leech  ?  You  both  belong  to  the  family :  don't 
you  ?  Ah,  what  a  family — ! 

LAWRENCE.  A  family  with  so  many  wise  heads 
that  each  is  capable  of  taking  the  lead — 

CLORAN.     That's  right,  sir.     True  for  you,  sir — 
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HARDMAN.  Gentlemen,  won't  you  have  some  re- 
freshments? Here  is  your  excellent  wine  of  the 
countiy.  Ha — ha — (  They  help  themselves  now  to 
liquor.  MRS.  CASSIDY  prevents  CASSIDY  from  doing 
so.)  Ladies — the  tea  is  waiting  for  you. 

FOLEY.  I  will,  if  you  please,  take  the  beverage 
of  the  ladies. 

CAROLINE.  Sarah,  I  think  you  had  better  pre- 
side over  the  tea. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  Yes,  Sarah  is  never  so  satisfac- 
tory as  when  she  is  given  lots  to  do. 

MRS.  LEECH  (pouring  out  the  tea).  Ah,  it's  well 
they  see  some  good  in  me. 

FOLEY.  Woman  never  looks  so  charming  as 
when  presiding  at  the  social  tea-table. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Alderman  Foley,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  I  declare  you  are  getting  quite  complimen- 
tary. Are  there  any  more  for  tea  ?  (Pours  in  the 
milk).  There,  sugar  yourselves,  and  I'll  milk  you  all 
round. 

CAROLINE.     Sarah,  you  are  talking  too  much. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.     It  never  does  to  excite  Sarah. 

LAWRENCE.  What  a  satisfaction  it  is  for  us  all 
to  meet  together  in  this  rational  enjoyment  of  a  social 
prosperity.  I  assure  you  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
world  was  made  for  prosperity.  And  what  a  splen- 
did world  it  is !  How  truly  exhilirating  to  expand 
one's  chest  and  breathe  in  tho.  air  of  prosperity ! 

MURPHY.  Yes,  and  what  a  fine  big  tone  it  gives 
to  the  lungs ! 
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KIRWAN.  And  how  impressively  a  common- 
place thought  conies  from  the  sound-board  of  a  fine 
pair  of  lungs  ! 

FOLEY.  In  fact  after  brains  the  best  things  to 
have  are  fine  sounding  lungs. 

MUEPHY.  A  great  deal  better  than  brains,  as 
far  as  public  pay  goes — 

MRS.  COSTIGAX  (coming  in).  The  people  don't 
want  to  give  any  pay.  The  people  never  like  to  pa  v 
anything.  They  think  their  representatives  are  not 
acting — 

CLOEAN.  Costigan,  what  are  you  doing  here? 
Retire,  woman. 

MRS.  COSTIGAN.  Mrs.  Costigan,  if  you  please— 
Cloran. 

(She  retires  outside  the  door.) 

HAEDMAN.  Who  is  this  person  trying  to  create 
a  disturbance? 

CLOEAN.  No  one  of  consequence,  sir — she  only 
came  into  the  hotel,  thinking  this  was  a  public  meet- 
ing. 

HARDMAN.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  that 
by  your  remarks  to  my  worthy  friend,  Alderman 
Lawrence,  you  appear  to  be  wanting  in  that  unani- 
mity which  renders  public  life  durable  and  influen- 
tial. 

KIRWAN.  On  the  contrary,  Mr  Hardman,  we 
are  all  unanimous,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Alder- 
man Lawrence. 
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HARDMAX  (facetiously).  Why  can  you  not  agree 
with  him  and  thus  be  wholly  unanimous  ? 

FOLEY  (who  has  all  along  been  making  himself  re- 
markable by  his  attentions  to  CAROLINE).  Gome,  this 
is  not  the  place  for  arguing.  Remember,  gentlemen, 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  ladies. 

MRS.  LEECH.     What  does  he  mean  ? 

CAROLINE.  It  is  the  height  of  bad  taste  to 
argue  witn  Mr  Harduian  and  Alderman  Lawrence. 
(Murmurs.) 

FOLEY.  It  is  disgraceful  to  make  this  noise  at 
any  remarks  of  a  lady.  I  will  not  allow  it.  I  beg; 
to  take  this  lady  under  my  protection. 

MURPHY.  What — are  you  losing  your  head, 
Foley? 

EJRWAN.  Not  in  the  least — he  has  his  wits  very 
much  about  him. 

FOLEY.  Madam — Miss  Dean,  allow  me  to  escort 
you  from  among  these  unruly  fellows.  (Cheers.) 

HARDMAN.    Gentlemen,  I  beg  of  you 

CLORAN.     Ah,  gentlemen,  don't  be  excited. 

FOLEY.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
this  in  the  next  number  of  the  "  Weekly  Denouncer." 
(Laughter.  Exeunt  FOLEY  and  Miss  CAROLINE 
DEAN,  who  leans  on  his  arm.  The  other  men  again 
help  themselves  to  liquor,  and  MRS.  CASSIDY  again 
prevents  CASSIDY.) 

MRS.  LEECH.     Isn't  Caroline  very  queer? 
MRS.  CASSIDY.     What  does  she  mean  by  making 
a  fool  of  herself  in  this  way  with  Alderman  Foley  ? 
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ARABELLA.     Caroline  has  always  had  suck  sense. 

HARDMAN.  Dear  ine,  this  misunderstanding  is 
most  unfortunate.  However,  gentlemen,  I  dare  say 
you  know  that  literary  people  are  always  somewhat 
flighty,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Let  us  kope 
tkat  this  incident  may  have  no  further  disturbing 
effect  upon  our  unanimity,  and  social  enjoyment. 

DEAN.  It  is  a  most  strange  incident,  and  puzzles 
me. 

KxawAN.     I  hope  it  may  not  lead  to  disunion. 

HABDMAN.  Oh ;  think  of  it  as  a  union  that  may 
lead  to  a  union  with  Anglebury. 

TENCH.  Such  a  union  rests  altogether  with 
your  Corporation,  Mr  ilardman.  You  have  only  to 
accept  tne  report  of  your  Commission  of  Arbitration. 

HARDMAN.  Oh,  the  Commission — it  was  not 
fairly  constituted  ? 

DEAN.  It  was  constitued  by  yourself,  Mr. 
Hardinan. 

HAB.DMAN.  Well — at  all  events  it  was  not  un- 
animous in  its  decision. 

DEAN.    No,  but  a  large  majority  agreed • 

HARDMAN.  I  do  no  think  majorities  always  in- 
fallible. One  of  the  dissentients  from  this  majority 
is  a  most  able  man  with  a  great  knowledge  of  the 
question. 

K.IRWAN.  I  "thought  it  was  an  article  in  your 
political  creed,  Mr  Hardman,  that  the  majority  must 
always  be  right. 
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HARDMAX.  So  it  is,  my  dear  sir.  But  this  is  not 
exactly  a  case  in  point. 

KIRWAN.  Of  course — when  England  is  attacked 
by  a  fever  of  justice,  Ireland  is  never  a  case  in  point. 

HAEDMAX.  "Well  gentlemen,  if  you  are  going 
to  deride  every  word  I  say 

DEAN.  Oh  we  ought  to  hear  courteously  what- 
ever Mr  Hardman  has  to  say,  gentlemen. 

MURPHY.  Come,  come,  that's  very  well.  But 
what  I  want  to  know  is  why  were  we  brought  here 
at  all  ?  I  was  quite  against  coming. 

TENCH.  We  came  because  we  would  wish  to 
settle  amicably  with  Mr.  Hardman. 

DEAN.  And  I  am  sure  we  are  quite  ready  to 
hear  any  argument  from  him.  We  would  give  it 
our  best  consideration.  But  up  to  this  he  has  brought 
forward  no  real  argument.  What  can  we  do  ? 

HAEDMAN.  You  can  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say 
now. 

DEAN.  I  am  most  anxious  to.  You  can  only 
expect  to  convert  us  by  a  valid  argument. 

MURPHY.  One  would  think,  Alderman  Dean, 
that  you  were  anxious  to  be  converted. 

DEAN.  You  misunderstand  me,  Alderman 
Murphy. 

MURPHY.     Well,  what  does  all  this  mean? 

DEAN.  You  surely  must  admit  that  if  Mr. 
Hardman  brought  forward  a  valid  argument,  we 
should  be  bound  in  conscience  either  to  refute  it  satis- 
factorily, or  to  act  according  to  it. 
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LAWRENCE.  Upon  my  word  that  is  very  fair, 
and  quite  what  I  should  expect  from  Jasper  Dean. 

HARDMAN.  It  is  the  right  spirit  in  which  to 
meet  me ;  and  I  am  confident  of  your  favourable  ;udg- 
ment,  gentlemen,  when  you  hear  what  I  now  have  to 
say.  This  is  what  I  have  to  say,  gentlemen.  I  think 
you  are  under  a  misconception  aa  to  the  true  point 
of  dispute  between  us.  I  mean  you  all  seem  to  hove 
forgotten  the  large  sums  of  money  that  Anglebury 
has  repeatedly  subscribed  to  your  charities.  Have  we 
not  also  sent  money  to  you  for  public  works  in  times 
of  distress  ?  I  should  think  that  what  we  have  given 
in  those  ways  ought  more  than  compensate  for  what 
may  be  owing  to  you. 

MURPHY.  Not  at  all — not  at  all — you  owe  us 
a  hundred  times  more  than  you  ever  gave  us  in 
charity. 

HARDMAN.  That  is  a  matter  for  calculation,  sir, 
and  not  for  mere  assertion. 

DEAN.  I  seem  to  have  overlooked  somehow  this 
argument.  1  wonder  is  tnere  any  real  force  in  it. 

KIRWAN.  You  are  no  expert,  Dean.  It  is 
enough  that  a  body  of  financial  experts  has  decided 
the  case. 

DEAX.  I  suppose  so.  If  it  were  otherwise,  and 
I  were  doubtful  of  our  right  to  this  money,  I  should 
never  have  rest. 

MURPIIY.  Look  her,  Alderman  Dean,  if  this 
movement  is  ever  broken  up  by  any  man,  that  man 
will  be  you. 
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DEAN  (indignantly).  What  right  have  you  to 
say  this,  Alderman  Murphy?  (Sensation.) 

CASSIDY  (to  LEECH).  It's  disgraceful  that  one  of 
the  family  should  be  attacked  by  a  creature  like 
Murphy? 

LEECH.  I  don't  think  he  would  venture  to  at- 
tack you  like  that,  James.  Jasper  I  knew  wasn't 
the  man  to  lead. 

HAEDMAN.  Every  man  must  be  morally  respon- 
sible for  his  actions.  I  always  admired  Jasper  Dean, 
because  in  addition  to  his  great  talents,  I  believed 
him  to  be  thoroughly  conscientious. 

EJEWAN.  Well — well — if  one  isn't  conscien- 
tious one's  self,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  praise 
another's  conscientiousness. 

HAEDMAN.  Not  conscientious — what  do  you 
mean  sir?  We  English  are  a  conscientious  people. 
Our  r>ublic  men  arc  among  the  few  public  men  in  the 
world,  who  have  a  conscience. 

KIEWAN.  No  doubt  they  have;  but  it  takes  so 
much  to  awaken  their  conscience. 

MUEPHY.  Nothing  short  indeed  than  putting 
the  Englishman  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  kick- 
ing him  till  he  roars 

MES.  CASSIDY.  I  declare  I  never  heard  such 
language  as  this  in  all  my  life. 

CLOEAN.  Ah  gentlemen  don't — and  think  of  the 
ladies,  gentlemen. 

HAEDMAN    (blandly).      Oh  do  not  hinder  dis- 
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cussion.  This  is  nothing  beyond  the  limit  of  legiti- 
mate argument. 

MURPHY.  I  don't  mean  to  give  anyone  offence. 
I  merely  wish  to  state  that  we  have  our  knife  now  in 

M 

the  throat  of  Angebury,  and  that  we  intend  to  turn 
it  round  and  round  and  draw  a  fine  pailful  of  the 
blood  she  has  sucked  out  of  our  town.  (Commotion.) 

MBS.  CASSIDT.  I  declare  Jasper,  you  should  re- 
pudiate this.  I  am  shocked. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Belle  is  always  shocked  when 
there  is  a  chance  of  prosperity  to  the  town. 

AEABELLA.  Jasper,  take  care  and  keep  on  the 
winning  side.  Belle  only  talks  like  that  because 
she  thinks  it  fashionabe. 

DEAN.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  using 
strong  language.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that,  if  my 
conscience  is  not  convinced  in  the  justice  of  this 
movement,  violence  of  language  will  not  make  it  so. 

MUEPHY.     Conscience  be  it  isn't   your 

conscience,  man.     It's  the  lady  upstairs — 

DEAN  (furious).     Sir.,  how  dare  you? 

KLEWAN.     Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  I  beg  of  you — 

CLOEAN.  Ladies,  ladies — think  of  the  ladies, 
gentlemen. 

KIEWAN.  Where  is  the  use  of  this  quarrelling  ? 
Where  is  the  use  of  strong  language  to  Mr.  Hard- 
man  ? 

HAEDMAN.  Oh,  pray  do  not  mind  me.  I  am 
not  in  the  least  offended. 
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KJRWAN.  I  know.  There  it  is.  The  English 
do  not  mind  anything  provided  they  gain 
their  point.  Tnat  is  the  secret  of  their 
success.  We  insult  them.  We  make  street 
demonstrations  against  them.  We  think  we  are 
enraging  and  annihilating  them.  But  it  doesn't 
harm  tuem.  They  don't  mind.  There  is  only  one 
thing  they  mind,  and  would  at  all  hazards  prevent. 
But  we  are  prepared  to  do  anything  except  that  one 
all  important  thing  where  oy  we  could  wring  from 
England  all  we  want. 

HARDMAN.  And  pray  what  is  that  all  important 
thing  ? 

KIRWAN.     To  unite. 

MURPHY.  Why  man,  aren't  we  all  united? 
Come,  let  us  talk  no  more,  but  act. 

(Mas.  COSTIGAN  re-enters.) 

CLORAN.  Oh  my,  there's  Costigan  again.  Stand 
outside,  Costigan. 

LAWRENCE.  Why  would  you  turn  her  out  ?  Let 
her  stay — this  venerable  type  of  the  people ! 

HARDMAN.  Of  course — I  always  like  to  have  the 
people  with  me. 

MRS.  COSTIGAX.  Hoorray  for  Lawrence  and 
Hardman  who  won't  shut  out  the  people — 

SEVERAL  VOICES.  The  people  for  ever — the 
people  for  ever — 

CASSIDY.  I  am  for  giving  the  people  practical 
advantages. 
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LEECH.  That's  right,  Jaines.  Sound  common 
sense,  James — 

CASSIDY  (to  MBS.  COSTIGAN).  Come,  ma'am,  let 
me  give  you  some  refreshment.  (He  leads  her  to  the 
liquor  to  which  he  helps  her.  He  is  then  about  to 
help  himself,  but  is  prevented  by  MBS.  CASSIDY.) 

LAWBENCE.  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  I  sliould 
like  to  make  a  settlement  between  you  and  Mr.  Hard- 
man.  Do  not  be  so  exacting  in  your  demands.  Re- 
member that  politics,  especially  in  this  town,  are 
subject  to  strange  and  sudden  shif tings.  Take  my 
advice  and  come  to  terms  when  you  can. 

MUBPHY.  There  will  be-  no  shifting  as  long  as 
we  are  united. 

LAWBENCE.  How  long  will  you  be  so?  Do  you 
think  you  are  really  united  ? 

MUBPHY.  The  citizens'  meeting  to-morrow 
will  answer  you  that. 

TENCH.  It  will  be  the  largest  and  most  unani- 
mous ever  known  in  our  town. 

EJRWAN.  And  my  friend  Alderman  Dean  will 
be  in  the  chair. 

DEAN  (starts  and  looks  scared).  What's  that!" 
What 

MBS.  CASSIDY.  I  think — perhaps — a  more  ex- 
perienced member  of  the  family  might  be  found — 

ABABELLA.  Hold  your  tongue,  Belle  Cassidy. 
Don't  try  to  push  your  old  husband  before  my  Jasper. 

CLOBAN.     Ladies,  ladies — ah  don't  ladies 
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MRS.  LEECH.  Gracious,  what  lias  come  over 
Arabella?  She'll  be  turning  dynamiter  next. 

MRS.  COSTIGAN.  (having  meanwhile  repeatedly 
helped  herself  to  the  liquor).  Who's  talking  of  dyna- 
miters? 

CLORAX.     Oh  my — Costigan  too — '• — 
MRS.   COSTTGAX.     Hie — I    never     approved    of 
dynamite.      I  think  the    whole   thing  is  immoral. 
Hie — still  at  the  same  time  I  think  no  Irishwoman 
should  be  discouraged 

CLORAX.  For  shame,  woman — out  you  go. 
Come  alonj? • 

MRS.  COSTIGAX.  Hooray!  I'm  the  voice  of  the 
people.  Hooray — what — you  Corporation — are  you 
turning  out  the  people?  I'm  a  respectable 

woman 

(She  is  hust7ed  out  by  CLORAN,  who  also  exit.) 

MRS.  CASSIDT.  I'm  sure  after  this  its  time  we 
ladies  took  our  departure.  Come,  James. 

MURPHY.  I  know  I'm  goincr  off.  I  haven't 
any  more  time  to  waste  here.  (Exit.) 

LAWREXCE.  My  dear  colleagues  of  the  Cor- 
poration, where  aie  you  going  to  ?  Where  are  you 
going  to  at  all? 

HARDMAX.  Oh,  gentlemen — listen  to  me.  Your 
demands  are  outside  the  pale  of  practical  politics. 

KIEWAN.  That's  the  first  English  answer  to 
every  Irish  demand. 

TENCH.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Hardman,  we  cannot 
stay  any  longer. 
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DEAN.     Gentlemen  do  not  go. 

KIRWAN.  Not  go,  Dean — what  is  the  meaning 
of  this? 

DEAN.  Don't  you  think  we  might  settle  with 
Mr.  Hardinan? 

TENCH.  I  don't  think  it  is  possible  now  to  settle 
with  Mr.  Hardman. 

LEECH.  James,  you  will  have  to  take  the  lead 
after  all. 

CASSIDT.  I  am  prepared  to  take  the  lead.  Gentle- 
men, permit  me  to  lead  you  out  of  the  room.  (Exit.) 

LEECH.     That's  right,  James.     (Exit  after  him.) 

MRS.  CASSIDY.     James  has  taken  the  lead. 

KIRWAN.  I  suppose  somebody  must  walk  first 
out  of  the  room. 

HARDMAN  (as  the  Corporation  are  louring  and 
departing).  Well,  gentlemen,  I  hope  we  part  good 
friends,  in  spite  of  all  differences  of  opinion.  Good- 
bye, gentlemen,  good-bye,  ladies,  good-bye. 

KJRWAN.     Oh — we  shall  be  such    friends,   Mr. 
Hardman,  as  the  sheep  can  be  with  the  shearer. 
(Exeunt  all  except  GEORGE  HARDMAN,  DANIEL  LAW- 
RENCE and  JASPER  DEAN,  who  lingers  near  the  door- 
way.) 

HARDMAN  (exchanges  glances  with  LAWRENCE. 
Then  after  a  moment  says.)  Jasper,  you  will  stay  and 
dine  with  us :  won't  you  ? 

(MILLICENT  FELL  appears  at  the  door.) 

MILLICENT.  Uncle,  have  they  gone  ?  (Sees 
DEAN.)  Oh — (She  is  about  to  retire.) 
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DEAN  (vehemently).  Millicent,  Millicent,  don't 
go.  Listen  to  me. 

MILLICENT.     What  is  it,  Jasper? 

DEAN.     I  must  speak  to  you.      Come. 

(Exeunt  JASPER  DEAN  and  MILLICENT  FELL.) 

LAWRENCE.  My  dear  Mayor  what  a  charming 
girl  your  niece  is !  An  English  girl  is  certainly  the 
most  perfect  type  of  womanhood  in  the  world. 

HARDMAN.  Quite  true  Alderman  Lawrence — 
but  tell  me,  how  do  you  think  things  are  going  ? 

LAWRENCE.  I  think  Miss  Fell  a  splendid  young 
English  woman.  (They  sit  down  together  in  deep  con- 
sultation.) 

Curtain. 
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ACT  FIFTH. 
(Drawing-room  in  JASPER  DEAN'S  house. 

(THE  MAID  enters  and  ushers  in  MRS.  BELLE  CASSIDY 
and  MRS.  SARAH  LEECH.) 

THE  MAID.  I  will  tell  Miss  Dean  you  are  hero, 
ladies.  (Exit.) 

MRS.  LEECH.  Now  confess,  Belle,  you  are  just 
as  curious  as  I  am  to  know  what  Caroline  is  contem- 
plating. 

MRS.  CASSIDY  (loftily").     I  am  coming  to  visit  a 
relation.     Is  there  anything  extraordinary  in  that  ? 
MRS.  LEECH.     Ah — you  know  best,  Belle. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  Sarah,  you  are  too  inclined  to 
huild  up  stories  upon  no  foundation. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Well,  if  you  think  her  extra- 
ordinary manner  towards  Alderman  Foley  yesterday 
no  foundation 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  Stop,  Sarah.  Caroline  is  a 
woman  of  far  too  great  common  sense  for  any  foolish 
tenderness. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Oh  indeed  I  know  there  is  no 
tenderness  in  her.  She  only  wants  to  get  married. 
That's  all. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  How  dare  you  talk  of  Caroline 
in  such  a  way  ?  (After  a  pause.)  I  wonder  will  she 
really  marry  him,  though.  Here  she  comes. 

(Enter  Miss  CAROLINE  and  Miss  ARABELLA  DEAN.) 
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ARABELLA.  Oh  it  is  always  a  sign  that  some- 
thing is  brewing  in  tne  family,  when  Belle  Cassidy 
and  Sarah  Leech  appear. 

MRS.    LEECH.     Caroline,  what  does  she  mean  ?, 
CAROLINE.     Her  remarks  as  a  rule  admit  of  no 
rational  explanation. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  Then  you  say,  Caroline,  that 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  surprise  for  the  family. 

CAROLINE.     Not  that  I  am  aware  of 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  Are  you  quite  sure?  Now 
think — because  you  know  I  expect — hem — 

MRS.  LEECH.  Belle,  what  are  you  beating  about 
the  bush  in  this  way  for  ? 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  Sarah,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
You  forget  the  respect  I  have  for  Caroline  and  the 
family.  You  seem  destitute  of  respect  for  either  ol 
them. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Ah — you  are  all  down  on  me  as 
usual. 

ARABELLA.  Sarah  has  spoiled  the  whole  thing 
a3  usual. 

CAROLINE.  Belle,  what  affair  of  mine  have  you 
come  to  pry  into  ? 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  I  assure  you,  Caroline,  you  must 
not  think  such  a  thing  for  a  moment. 

CAROLINE.  Well  is  it  Jasper  who  excites  your 
curiosity  ? 

ARABELLA.  Poor*  fellow,  he  is  making  so  brave 
a  stand. 
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CAEOLINE.    I  call  it  disgraceful  of  him. 

MES.  CASSIDY.  I  am  surprised,  Caroline,  that  a 
woman  of  your  sense  should  be  upset  by  such  a  thing. 

CAEOLINE.  You  do  not  understand,  Belle,  the 
injury  b.e  will  do  us. 

MES.  LEECH.  But,  Caroline,  he  is  not  the  only 
one.  James  and  Michael  are  also  in  the  movement. 

Mas.  CASSIDY.  Yes,  I  clearly  see  now  it  was 
James  who  ought  to  have  taken  the  lead. 

CAEOLINE.  Then,  why  on  earth  didn't  he,  Belle  ? 
I'm  sure  I  wish  he  had.  He  had  plenty  of  time  to 
take  the  lead  before  ever  Jasper  joined  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

MES.  CASSIDY.  He  may  have  felt,  perhaps,  that 
the  movement  might  not,  as  you  seem  to  think,  con- 
duce to  the  credit  of  the  family. 

CAEOLINE.  Just  so — then  why  has  he  gone  in 
for  it  at  all? 

MES.  LEECH.  But,  Caroline,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
I  thought  you  were  regretting  that  he  did  not  take 
the  lead. 

CAEOLINE.  Of  course,  I  was.  If  the  family 
must  be  disgraced  by  a  member,  I  had  rather  it  were 
some  one  else  besides  Jasper. 

MES.  CASSIDY.  Caroline,  do  you  realise  the  enor- 
mity of  what  you  are  saying?  It  is  then  compari- 
tively  an  insignificant  matter  to  you  that  my  husband 
James  should  disgrace  the  family. 

CAEOLINE.     It  is  a  less  calamity  than  that  Jasper 
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should  go  against  his  English  friends.     Even  Alder- 
man Foley  now  has  begun  to  see  Jasper's  mistake. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  Yes — Alderman  Foley  always 
sees  his  own  interests  very  clearly. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Oh,  so  you  have  converted  him, 
Caroline. 

CAROLINE.     He  is  a  most  estimable  man. 

MRS.  LEECH.  When  is  it  to  be,  Caroline?  You 
needn't  hide  it  from  us  any  more. 

CAROLINE.  I  don't  understand  your  insinua- 
tions. 

ARABELLA.  Sarah  now  will  give  out  the  report 
through  the  town. 

CAROLINE.  I  am  sorry  to  say  Sarah  does  not 
always  confine  her  reports  to  truth. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  Then  do  you  pretend  to  deny  the 
truth  in  this  report  Caroline? 

CAROLINE.  How  dare  you  ask  me  such  a  ques- 
tion? 

MBS.  CASSIDY.  How  dare  you  speak  of  Jame« 
as  you  did? 

CAROLINE.  It  does  not  matter  what  I  say  about 
him.  He  never  was  up  to  much. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  He  will  very  soon  show  you  who 
is  the  real  head  of  the  family.  (Exit.) 

MRS.  LEECH.  Poor  James  will  now  be  driven  to 
do  something.  (Exit.) 

CAROLINE.  I  suppose  she  is  going  to  make  him 
oppose  Jasper  at  the  meeting.  I  wish  some  one  would 
take  Jasper's  place. 
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ARABELLA.  It  will  take  a  better  man  to  do  it 
than  James. 

CAROLINE.  I  suppose  tlie  meeting  has  already 
commenced  its  business. 

ARABELLA.  Yes — it  must  nave.  Do  let  us  go 
and  hear  Jasper. 

CAROLINE.  Hear  Jasper — my  nephew,  my  be- 
nighted nephew,  whom  I  have  striven  to  educate  with 
a  sense  of  our  family  respectability — hear  Jasper 
trail  that  respectability  in  the  dust — ?  Never — 

(ALDERMAN  HALF  KIRWAN  enters  hurriedly). 

KIRWAN.  Oh — pardon  me,  Miss  Dean.  Good- 
day — where  is  your  nephew  ? 

CAROLINE.    Isn't  he  at  the  meeting? 

KIRWAN.    No — where  is  he? 

ARABELLA.  Jasper  not  at  the  meeting — ?  he 
hasn't  been  here  since  morning. 

CAROLINE.  We  haveia't  a  notion  where  he  is 
now. 

KIRWAN.  Surely  he  knows  that  it  is  past  the 
time.  The  meeting  is  impatient.  I  hurried  across 
to  bring  him  there. 

CAROLINE.    He  is  shirking  the  meeting. 
KIRWAN.     Oh  this  is  impossible. 
CAROLINE.     His  reputation  is  saved. 
KIRWAN.    You  cannot  be  serious  in  what  you  are 
saying,  Miss  Dean. 

ARABELLA.  Jasper  must  have  some  reason  for 
this. 
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KIRWAN.  He  will  ruin  us.  Who  is  there  now 
fit  to  lead  us  at  the  meeting  ? 

CAROLINE.     You — Alderman  Kirwan — 

KIRWAN.     I — Miss  Dean — ? 

CAROLINE.     Yes  you — why  not — ? 

KIRWAN.     Oh — for  several  reasons — • 

CAROLINE.  A  man  of  your  ability  and  character 
is  just  fitted  for  taking  the  chair.  I  wonder  why  you 
always  keep  yourself  in  the  background. 

KIRWAN.  If  I  were  to  attempt  any  action  it 
would  at  once  excite  several  jealousies.  There's 
Alderman  Murphy.  Then  there's  your  cousin,  Ader- 
nian  Cassidy. 

CAROLINE.  Oh — James  counts  for  nothing  in  a 
crisis  like  this.  Alderman  Murpny  will  not  dare  to 
create  difficulties. 

KIRWAN.     I  am  not  so  sure  about  that. 

CAROLINE.  I  tell  you,  you  are  the  man,  Alder- 
man Kirwan.  Do  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  your 
life.  Just  run  across  to  the  meeting.  Explain 
matters.  Rally  the  people ;  and  no  one  will  dare  to 
oppose  you. 

KIRWAN.  I  am  no  leader,  but  I  would  risk  any- 
thing to  benefit  our  town. 

CAROLINE.  Of  course  you  would.  What — don  t 
they  all  know  you  are  such  a  clever  man  ? 

KIRWAN.     I  hope  at  least  I  am  an  honest  one. 
CAROLINE.     Yes,  and  you  have  never  taken  that 
action  in  public  affairs  which  was  expected  of  you. 
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KIRWAN.     Well — since  your  nephew  has  failed — 

CAROLINE.     Yes, — go  and  take  his  place. 

ARABELLA.  No  one  can  take  my  Jasper's  place. 
You  will  be  on  the  losing  side,  Alderman  Kirwan. 

CAROLINE.     Arabella,  hold  your  tongue. 

KIRWAN.  I  fear  it  is  a  hopeless  task  for  me.  I 
think  I  had  better  not  attempt  it. 

CAROLINE.  Ah — that  is  how  people  throw  away 
their  opportunities  in  life. 

KIRWAN.  Oh — if  I  could  save  our  town  from  this 
disaster — 

CAROLINE.     What  I  advise  is  always  the  best. 

KIRWAN.     I  will  consider  the  matter. 

CAROLINE.  There  is  no  time  to  consider.  Go, 
do  it  at  once. 

ARABELLA.  Perhaps  you  will  find  Jasper  at  the 
meeting,  when  you  return  there. 

KIRWAN.  Perhaps  I  may.  I  will  go  anyhow 
and  do  my  beat.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  (Exit.) 

CAROLINE.     We  are  saved.     We  are  saved. 

ARABELLA.  But  if  he  succeeds  in  leading  after 
all,  and  Hardman  is  defeated  — 

CAROLINE.  Oh  what  do  I  care  so  long  as  it  is 
not  Jasper  who  defeats  him,  and  we  are  safe  with  our 
English  acquaintances. 

(THE  MAID  enters  followed  ly  ALDERMAN  VALENTINE 
FOLEY.     Ex-it  THE  MAID.) 

FOLEY.     Isn't  your  nephew  here,  Miss  Dean? 

CAROLINE.     No^— where  is  he? 
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FOLEY.     Ah — I  see  he  dosen't  intend  to  go  to 
the  meeting.     The  meeting  will  be  a  failure. 

CAEOLINE.     So  much  the  better — 
FOLEY.     Yea — so  much  the  better — 
CAROLINE.     Then  you  are  really  and  truly  con- 
verted, Alderman  Foley. 

FOLET.     Madam,  I  am  beginning  to  discern  the 
charms  of  a  refined  and  domestic  private  life. 

AEABELLA.     You  won't  be  allowed  much  money 
for  yourself,  Alderman  Foley. 

CAEOLINE.     Arabella,  you  are  a  spiteful  thing. 

(ALDEEMAN  JASPEE  DEAN  enters.) 
AEABELLA.     Oh  Jasper  is  that  you  ? 
CAEOLINE.    Where  have  you  been? 

DEAN.     In  ray  room 

CAEOLINE.     "We  thought  you  had  gone  out. 
DEAN,     ^"o,  I  have  not  been  out  to-day. 

AEABELLA.     Do  you  know,  Jasper,  that  they  are 
waiting  for  you  at  the  meeting? 
DEAN.     Are  they? 

CAEOLINE.     It  is  much  too  late  to  go  now. 
DEAN.     I  never  intended  going. 

CAEOLINE.     Jasper,  I  see  you  have  been  hiding 
fro  in  them. 

DEAN.      Nothing  of  the  sort — what  makes  you 
say  that? 

CAEOLINE.     Then   why   didn't  you  come  down 
and  tell  Alderman  Kirwau  that  you  weren't  going  ? 
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DEAN.  I  did  not  wish  to  have  an  argument  witlh 
him.  You  know  I  have  had  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
justice  of  our  agitation. 

FOLEY.    Quite  so — I  perfectly  understand. 

DEAN.  Yes — I  don't  feel  justified  in  going  on. 
any  further  with  it. 

CAROLINE.  Well — for  the  sake  of  yourself  and 
us  all  it's  fortunate  that  your  courage  failed  you. 

DEAN.  That  is  not  true.  I  have  followed  my 
conscience  in  the  matter. 

ARABELLA.  Yes,  he  has  clearly  done  so.  He 
told  me  he  had  serious  doubts  about  his  position, 
Caroline,  after  his  interview  at  the  hotel  with  Mr 
Hardman. 

DEAN.  Of  course,  Aunt  Arabella — you  remem- 
ber I  told  you  how  Mr.  Hardman's  figures  and  argu- 
ments influenced  me.  That  money,  you  know,  given 
by  Anglebury  towards  public  works  in  this  town — 

CAROLINE.  1  don't  believe  it.  Your  courage 
failed  you.  That  was  all.  You  didn't  care  about 
disgracing  your  family  or  alienating  our  respectable 
friends  from  us.  It  was  only  your  want  of  courage 
detained  you. 

FOLEY.  Anyhow,  madam,  you  have  a  splendid 
courage. 

CAROLINE.  I  am  the  only  one  of  the  family  who 
has  shown  any  through  this  miserable  affair.  (A 
sound  of  tumult  is  heard  outside  in  the  street.)  Oh 
mercy,  what  is  that  ? 
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FOLEY  (rushes  to  the  window).  Hallo,  there's 
Kirwan  among  a  furious  mob. 

CAEOLINE.     Police,  police,  police — 

FOLEY.    He's  laying  about  Mm  with,  a  stick. 

CAROLINE.     Police,  police,  police — 

ARABELLA  (going  towards  the  door).  I  must 
run  down  and  let  him  in 

CAROLINE  (getting  before  her).  What  are  you 
doing,  you  lunatic  ?  Do  you  want  to  draw  the  fury  of 
the  mob  on  the  house  ? 

FOLEY.    Madam,  he  will  be  murdered. 

CAROLINE.  Do  you  want  me  to  be  murdered? 
I  am  terrified.  (She  screams  with  fright  and  at- 
tended by  FOLEY,  sinks  into  a  chair.) 

DEAN.     Here,  I  will  go  and  let  him  in. 

CAROLINE.  Don't  allow  him,  Foley.  Don't  al- 
low him,  Foley.  (She  screams.) 

ARABELLA.  The  mob  will  attack  you,  Jasper. 
They  can't  bear  anyone  on  the*  losing  side. 

DEAN.  Yes — 1  have  lost  everything  now — 
everything — except  Milliccnt. 

ARABELLA  (looking  out  of  the  window).  The 
police  are  coming. 

CAROLINE.     Police,  police,  police — 

DEAN.  I  have  nowhere  to  go  now  but  to  Milli- 
cent.  (Exit.) 

ARABELLA.  The  police  have  dispersed  the  mob. 
Jasper  is  safe. 
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CAROLINE  (recovering).  I  knew  lie  hadn't  cour- 
age, or  he  would  have  gone  sooner. 

FOLEY  (to  CAROLINE).  Upon  my  honour  and  con- 
science, madam,  I  never  saw  anyone  behave  with 
such  magnificent  courage  as  you. 

(ALDERMAN  RALF  KIRWAN  hurriedly  reenters  carrying 
a  great  stick.) 

KIBWAN.  Hah,  I  think  I  have  cracked  a  few 
skulls.  I  met  your  nephew  rushing  out  of  the  house 
just  now.  Where  was  he? 

ARABELLA.     Here  all  the  time — 

KIRWAN.  Oh,  dear — he  opened  the  hall  door 
for  me  and  then  hurried  away  towards  the  hotel. 
Well — I  certainly  have  been  a  fool  for  my  trouble. 

FOLEY.     Why,  what  have  you  done? 

KIRWAN.  I — -fancy  I  of  all  others  to  have  been 
persuaded  by  a  woman's  advice  into  this — well  it 
serves  me  right. 

ARABELLA.  I  told  you,  you'd  be  on  the  losing 
side.  Pity  you  didn't  take  the  right  woman's  advice, 
Alderman  Kirwan. 

FOLEY.     Tell  us  what  happened  to  you. 

KIRWAN.  Oh,  dear,  I  have  scarcely  any  breath 
left.  Well,  foolishly  following  Miss  Caroline's  advice 
against  my  own  better  judgment,  I  will  admit,  I  went 
to  try  and  unite  those  various  sections  at  the  meeting, 
in  place  of  Jasper  Dean  who  failed — 

ARABELLA.  Why  do  you  say  he  failed  ?  He  will 
return  again  and  take  the  lead  in  his  town. 
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KIRWAN.  Lead  again? — never — he  has  lost  his 
opportunity.  It  will  never  coine  to  him.  again.  He 
was  the  man  for  the  movement.  He  might  have 
been  famous.  A  new  movement  will  call  forth  a  new 
man. 

FOLEY.  Tell  us  what  happened  at  the  meeting. 
(Distant  tumult  is  heard  outside,  which  grows  louder 
and  louder  during  the  following.) 

EJRWAN.  When  I  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
said  that  Dean  couldn't  be  found,  there  was  a  yell  of 
disappointment  and  rage  as  horrible  as  if  it  came  out 
of  hell.  I  tried  to  appease  the  excitement.  I 
exhorted  all  parties  still  to  keep  united.  I  said  I 
would  leau  them  to  victory.  No  sooner  had  I 
spoken  of  leading  than  Murphy  started  up,  and  de- 
nounced me  in  the  most  outrageous  language.  He 
even  accused  me  of  having  prevented  Dean  from 
coining  to  the  meeting,  so  that  I  might  usurp  his 
position  as  leader.  Just  think  that  I  should  be  ac- 
cused of  such  a  thing — I  who  never  wanted  to  lead 
at  all,  except  to  save  the  situation.  Thereupon  his 
party  in  the  hall  raised  fresh  uproar,  and  gave  him 
such  courage  that  he  actually  sat  in  the  chair  and 
declared  himself  leader  of  the  whole  town.  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  free  fight.  His  party  were  soon 
beaten  and  driven  out  ^y  the  majority.  In  the 
storming  of  the  platform  he  himself  would  have  been 
torn  to  pieces  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  police.  When 
I  left,  they  had  nearly  cleared  the  hall.  Then  it 
was,  as  the  last  of  the  people  were  being  cleared  out, 
that  I  saw  Alderman  Cassidy  sit  in  the  chair  and  de- 
clare himself  leader.  (They  all  laugh.) 
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CAROLINE.     That  is  just  like  James  Cassidy. 

FOLEY.  After  the  storms  of  public  life,  how 
grateful  to  look  down  on  the  peaceful  vista  of 
domesticity — ! 

(Furious  tumult  now  outside,  and  sounds  of  glass 
breaking — stones  are  flung  in  through  the  windowpanes 
from  the  street.) 

KIRWAN  (looking  out  of  the  window).  There  are 
the  Corporation  running  before  the  mob. 

GASOLINE.  Mercy — we  shall  be  murdered. 
Where  are  the  police?  (There  is  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  street  door.)  Oh — they  are  breaking  into  the 
house. 

FOLEY.  Madam,  while  I  am  at  your  side,  you 
need  not  fear  the  incursion  of  a  million ! 

CAROLINE.  Police,  police,  police — (She  faints 
and  is  supported  by  FOLEY.) 

FOLEY  (to  the  others  who  volunteer  assistance). 
Stand  off,  if  you  please.  This  lady  belongs  to  me. 
(He  places  her  in  an  armchair  and  attends  to  her.) 

KIRWAN.  The  mob  have  chased  the  Corporation 
up  the  street. 

ARABELLA.    Who  are  those  coming  in  here? 
(Enter  ALDERMAN  THOMAS  MURPHY  torn  and  bleeding, 
ALDERMEN  JAMES  CASSLDY,  and  MICHAEL  LEECH.) 

MCJRPHY.  Whew — safe  at  last — well — anyhow 
it's  a  consolation  that  if  I  couldn't  be  leader  myself, 
I  have  successfully  prevented  anybody  else  from 
being  so. 

CASSIDY.    You  did  not  prevent  me, 
MURPHY.    You — ? 
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ARABELLA.  Oh  won't  you  let  me  bring  you  some 
refreshment,  Aderman  Murphy  ?  You  are  in  a 
dreadful  plight.  (Exit.) 

LEECH.  James  was  in  the  chair ;  and  we  passed 
a  vote  of  censure  on  the  whole  proceedings. 

KIRWAN.  Yes — Cassidy  and  the  family  are 
strong  when  it  is  a  question  of  censuring  anybody. 

(Miss  ARABELLA  DEAN  re-enters  followed  by  THE  MAID 
who  carries  a  tray  with  liquor,  glasses  etc.  which  she 
sets  on  a  table  and  exit.) 

ARABELLA.  Take  a  glass  of  something,  Alder- 
man Murphy. 

CASSIDY  {mixing  for  himself  a  stiff  glass  and 
drinking).  It's  well  there  was  at  least  one  of  the 
family  to  take  the  necessary  step.  (He  drinks  deeply, 
and  fills  another  glass.) 

MURPHY.  Confound  Jasper  Dean — if  he  only 
had  the  pluck  to  stick  to  his  guns,  I  shouldn't  be  in 
this  state.  But  I  knew  he  was  no  good  after  yester- 
day. Oo — I'm  sore.  An  organised  band  of  the 
greatest  blackguards  in  the  town  bludgeoned  the 
meeting  when  the  parties  were  all  at  loggerheads.  I 
don't  know  who  was  leading  those  ruffians,  but  I 
believe  they  were  sent  there  by  Lawrence,  although 
he  didn't  dare  to  appear  himself. 

(Cheers      are      heard     outside,     then   the     voice     of 
LAWRENCE  addressing  the  crowd.) 

KIRWAN.  Faith,  he  dares  to  appear  now  at  all 
events.  Oh  that  big  intolerable  optimistic  voice — ! 
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(A     loud    knocking    is     heard    at    the    street    door. 
CAROLINE  is  roused  and  screams.) 

MURPHY.  Ugh — we're  going  to  have  him.  in. 
here  too. 

CASSIDY  (who  has  all  along  been  helping  himself 
to  the  liquor}.  Hie — a  remarkably  level-headed 
fellow  Lawrence — hie — especially  when  his  own  in- 
terests are  concerned — hie — 

LEECH.  Come  over  here  James  and  sit  down.  I 
am  afraid  you  are  not  very  well,  James.  (He  puts 
him  into  an  arm  chair.) 

(ALDERMAN  DANIEL  LAWRENCE  enters.) 

LAWRENCE.  Ah — I  thought  Mr  Hardman  was 
here.  But  he  will  come  directly.  How  do  you  do 
ladies  ?  What,  Alderman  Murphy  here —  ?  I  am  glad 
to  see  you,  Alderman  Murphy.  How  well  you  are 
looking.  I  never 

MURPHY.  I  won  t  be  long  well,  if  I  keep  look- 
ing at  you,  Daniel  Lawrence,  you  brute.  (Exit.) 

ARABELLA.  Oh  call  him  back.  He  will  be 
murdered  in  the  street. 

LAWRENCE.  There  is  no  danger  of  that,  my  dear 
.Miss  Dean.  The  police  have  now  arrived  in  force  to 
protect  the  leaders  of  the  people. 

(Enter  MRS.  BELLE  CASSIDY  and  MRS.  SARAH  LEECH.) 

MRS.  CASSIDY  (excitedly).  Where  is  my  hus- 
band? Where  is  my  husband? 

MRS.  LEECH.     Where  are  our  husbands? 
MRS.  CASSIDY.     We  were  unable  to  get  into  the 
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meeting.  (Perceives  CASSIDY.)  James,  James,  what 
lias  come  over  you?  James,  you  brute — 

LEECH.  Eouse  yourself  James.  The  eyes  of  the 
family  are  upon  you. 

CASSTDY  (huskily).     Go  away.     Go  away. 

MRS.  CASSIDY.  You  are  all  murdering  my  hus- 
band. You  have  done  this,  Caroline  Dean,  out  of 
jealousy  because  he  took  the  lead. 

CAROLINE.  Belle  Cassidy  how  dare  you  say  I 
am  the  cause  of  your  husband's  intemperance  ?  You 
don't  expect  me  to  watch  him  when  you  are  away. 

MRS.  LEECH.  Indeed  Belle  I  told  you  it  was  a 
great  risk  letting  him  out  of  your  sight  to-day.  Con- 
sider all  the  excitement 

LAWRENCE.  Oh  ladies  his  condition  is  pardon- 
able, when  so  many  had  to  fly  before  the  people. 
(More  cheers  outside.)  Ah !  there  is  Mr  Hardman. 

KIRWAN.  I  would  like  to  know  how  you  and  he 
have  become  so  suddenly  popular? 

LAWRENCE.  I  said  I  had  arranged  with  him  to 
have  a  tramway  constructed  from  our  market  square 
to  that  poor  and  congested  suburb  which  has  always 
been  a  source  of  difficulty  to  the  political  economists 
of  our  town. 

(Enter  GEORGE  HARDMAN,  Miss  MILLICENT  FELL, 
ALDERMAN  JASPER  DEAN,  and  MRS.  COSTIGAN 
who  waves  her  sweeping  brush  with  the  Union  Jack  tied 
like  a  flag  to  its  handle.) 

MRS.  COSTIGAN.    Hooray  for  the  wedding — three 
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cheers  for  Lawrence  and  Hardman  the  friends  of  the 
people — 

KIEWAN:  So  the  people  like  an  ass  in  a  field, 
has  allowed  itself  to  be  caught  by  a  handful  of  oats. 

HAEDMAN.  No  man  who  speaks  like  that,  can 
love  his  town. 

KIEWAN.  JSTot  love  my  town —  ?  I  am  the  only 
one  who  loves  her.  I  have  done  my  poor  best  for  her 
• — yes — I  alone  among  you  all — and  the  only  thanks 
I  get  is  to  have  it  believed  I  do  not  love  her. 

MRS.  COSTIGAN.  You  have  insulted  her  people, 
you  ruliian  Half  Kirwan. 

EJEWAN.  Of  course — if  we  don't  always  be- 
slaver them  with  flattery,  we  are  insulting  the  people. 

HAEDMAN.  I  must  say  there  is  something  divine 
about  the  judgment  of  the  people. 

MES.  COSTIGAX.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hardman — 
because  you  said  that,  the  people  will  follow  you. 

EJEWAN.     What  divine  judgment — ! 

LAWEENCE.  Tut-tut,  that  useful  elderly-woman 
is  an  incarnation  of  the  voice  and  majesty  of  the 
people. 

MES.  COSTIGAN.  Hooray ! — we'll  cheer  any  sliow, 
no  matter  what  it  is.  And  now  we'er  going  to  have 
the  wedding  of  Jasper  Dean.  There's  nothing  like  a 
wedding  after  all. 

HAEDMAX.  Yes,  my  brilliant  friend  Jasper  has 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  refused 
to  join  the  immoral  conspiracy  against  Anglebury. 
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LAWEEXCE.  A  nefarious  conspiracy  that  could 
have  only  ended,  as  it  has,  in  deserved  confusion — 

KIRWAX.  Of  course  it  is  now  a  conspiracy,  be- 
cause it  has  failed. 

CAEOLINE.  And  you  have  done  all  this  Mr. 
Hardman ! 

HAEDMAX.  Gentler  influences  were  at  wor]t,  ir.y 
dear  Miss  Dean.  True  love  instinctively  gua:ded 
Jasper's  best  interests.  That  is  the  advantage  of 
marrying  an  English  girl.  The  greatness  of  England 
is  founded  on  marriages  of  true  love ! 

MILLICEXT.  Jasper  dear,  you  are  now  a  free 
man.  We  shall  have  abundant  opportunities,  after 
we  are  married,  for  congenial  political  activities. 

DEAX.  Dear  Millicent,  you  always  had  a  sym- 
pathetic way  of  putting  things. 

CAEOLIXE.  He  will  now  be  able  to  remain  re- 
spectable while  he  takes  the  lead. 

KIEWAX.     As  if  leaders  are  ever  respectable — 

AEABELLA.  At  all  events  he  can  be  on  the  win- 
ning side. 

LAWREXCE.  Peace  peace — it  is  time  to  merge 
everything  into  the  harmony  which  hymen  haa 
brought  into  our  midst.  Gentle  i^ifluences  have 
made  more  than  one  of  us  the  wiser.  If  I  mistake 
not,  my  respected  colleague,  Alderman  Foley 

FOLEY  (leading  CAEOLIXE  foncard).  Tour  sur- 
mise is  correct.  This  lady  Jias  consented  to  be  my 
wife. 
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KIRWAX.  Hallo — what  about  your  mission, 
Foley? 

FOLEY.     I  am  not  going  to  stultify  myself  by— 

LAWBEXCE.  The  highest  mission  of  any  man  is 
to  look  after  his  private  interests. 

KIRWAX.  Anyhow  this  marriage  can't  possibly 
lessen  his  reputation  for  austerity. 

CAEOLINE.  Alderman  Kirwan,  how  dare  you  in- 
sult me  ? 

DEAN.  Aunt  Caroline,  are  you  mad?  Such  a 
marriage 

MILLICEXT.  Miss  Dean  I  beg  of  you  to  pause 
before  you  make  yourself  and  all  of  us  ridiculous.  I 
could  tell  you 

(FoLEY  looks  terrified.) 

CAEOLINE.  I  will  listen  to  no  one.  Do  you 
think  you  are  the  only  pair  who  have"^  right  to 
marry? 

MRS.  COSTIGAN.  Certainly  ma'am — the  more 
weddings  the  better  for  the  people 

(FoLEY  triumphantly  leads  CAROLIXE  aside.) 

MES.  LEECH.  Ha — wasn't  I  right  about  Caro- 
line?. 

ARABELLA.  Yes  the  family  always  knew  that 
Caroline  had  great  common  sense. 

KIRWAX.     Her's  is  the  poetry  of  common  sense  ! 
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LAWRENCE.  Bless  her — may  she  be  happy  !  May 
happiness  result  to  all  from  the  harmony  and  pros- 
perity that  has  supervened  in  our  midst.  I  declare, 
when  I  see  this  charming  young  lady  who  is  shortly 
to  be  the  bride  of  my  friend  Jasper  Dean,  and  wh°n 
I  think  how  much  I — how  much  others  with  prosper-,' 
tive  appointments  owe  to  ner,  I  can  scarcely  suppress 
luy  enthusiasm.  She  is  worthy  of  a  statue  in  our 
town.  I  would  subscribe  a  pound  to  it;  for  no 
woman  has  done  such  sound  political  service  to  her 
fellow  citizens  since  Joan  of  Arc 

HAEDMAX.  Oh !  come  Alderman  Lawrence, 
much  as  I  admire  and  appreciate  iny  neice,  I  think 
you  are  inclined  to  view  her  in  the  too  dazzling  sun- 
shine of  your  prosperity. 

LAWRKXCE.  Prosperity — ah  what  a  wonder 
worker  it  is  to  be  sure !  We  can  bear  much  public 
calamity  so  long  as  our  individual  appointments  are 
safe.  Let  a  man  but  draw  his  salary  and  look  after 
himself  and  his  family,  and,  believe  me,  public  affairs 
can  very  well  look  after  themselves.  This  is  the  best 
for  the  public,  and,  you  see,  it  tends  to  make  the 
public  man  himself  more  popular.  And  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  my  dear  Mayor,  you  should  really  have  a 
residence  in  this  town.  If  the  Mayor  ol  Anglebury 
were  to  live  here  ocassionally,  and  to  mix  and  con- 
verse with  our  townspeople,  they  would  be  so  flattered 
by  his  presence  among  them,  that  they  would  cease  to 
molest  him  by  their  grievances. 

KIRWAX.  Never — we  want  no  ruler's  residence. 
We  only  want  justice. 
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LAWRENCE.  Tut-tut  —  we  are  far  too  popular  now 
to  consider  such  trifles.  Come,  my  dear  Mayor, 
come,  let  us  stand  at  the  open  window  and  enjoy  our 
popularity. 

MRS.  COSTIGAN.  Let  the  people  see  their  bene- 
factors. Hooray  — 

LAWRENCE  (throws  open  the  window,  anil  is  greeted 
with  loud  cheers  from  outside).  Come,  my  dear  Mayor. 
(JSARDMAN  joins  him  at  the  window.  The  cheers  now 
increase.  The  English  national  anthem  is  heard 
on  a  hand  outside.  HARDMAN  and  JJAWREXCE 
grasp  each  others  hands  and  low  their  thanks.  The 
ladies  wave  their  handkerchiefs.  MRS.  COSTIGAN 
cheers  and  waves  her  Union  Jack.  All,  except 
KIRWAN,  are  intent  upon  what  is  going  on  in  the 
street.) 

KIRWAN  (comes  to  the  footlights).  For  us  this 
is  always  The  Tale  of  a  Town. 


Curtain. 


THB  END. 
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GUY  FONT,  fifteen  years  old,  the  oioner  of  Fonthill. 
MRS.  HACHAEL  FONT,  his  aunt  and  guardian. 
AGNES  FONT,  her  daughter. 

LORD  MASK,  a  young  Irish  Peer  highly  educated  and 
speculative,  very  intimate  with  the  Fonts. 

COMMANDER    LYLE,    E.N.,    of  H.M.S.  the    gunboat 
"  Seamew." 

HORACE  YELVERTON,  tutor  to  Guy  Font. 

A    DISTRICT    INSPECTOR   of    the   Royal   Irish    Con- 
stabulary. 

Two  PEASANTS. 

* 

The  action  passes  during  the  Autumn  of  1882  in 
the  demesne  of  Fonthill  on  a  western  bay  of 
Ireland. 


AN  ENCHANTED  SEA. 

PLAY  IN  FOUR  ACTS, 


ACT  FIRST. 

(A  sea-shore  with  spaces  of  sand  between  rocks 
overgrown  ly  sea-weed.  On  the  left  are  high  rocks 
which  hide  a  cove  where  there  is  a  landing 
place.  At  the  back  there  is  a  broad  bay  with  low  hills 
on  either  side,  and  an  opening  which  gradually  widens 
out  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  beyond.) 

(HORACE  YELVERTON,  a  scholarly  looking  man,  of 
middle  age,  dressed  very  plainly,  and  somewhat  prim 
in  his  manner,  is  sauntering  about,  picking  up  a  shell 
now  and  then  to  examine  it.) 

(AGNES  FONT  enters  from  the  right.  Khe  is  a  fair- 
haired,  graceful  girl  of  about  two  and  twenty,  with 
delicate  features,  and  is  simplybut  elegantly  dresssd  for 
walking  in  the  country.) 

AGNES.  Are  you  looking  for  more  stone  imple- 
ments, Mr.  Yelverton  ? 

YELVERTOX.  Xo,  Miss  Font,  I  would  not  find 
any  here.  I  was  only  noticing-  a  few  shells  lying- 
about 
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AGNUS.  Do  you  collect  those  too  ?  You  are  an 
indefatigable  collector. 

YKLVEETON.  I  prize  all  ancient  things  of  our 
ancient  country.  How  interesting  she  is  !  What 
legends  cling  to  her  !  I  was  talking  a  while  ago  to 
an  old  fisherman  who  told  me  such  curious  stories. 
Would  you  believe  it,  this  district  is  full  of  folk- 
lore? 

AGNES  (laughing).  You  mean  stories  of  the 
fairies  ? 

YELVEETOX.  Yes — and  I  can  tell  you  that  our 
learned  men  are  now  beginning  to  study  deeply  Irish 
folk-lore.  I  shall  have  quite  a  budget  of  information 
for  them  when  I  go  to  Dublin  again. 

AGXES.  Just  fancy — and  we  have  always  been 
taught  to  consider  such  things  nonsense ! 

YELVEETOX.  Your  mother  does  not  consider 
them  nonsense,  Miss  Font. 

AGXES  (uneasily).  My  mother — no — in  spite  of 
her  strong  mind  toe — it  is  strange ;  but  they  seem  to 
influence  her. 

YELVEETOX.  Oh  !  depend  upon  it,  deep  mean- 
ing and  philosophy  are  at  the  bottom  of  folk-lore. 
Then  do  you  mind  your  clever  young  neighbour,  Lord 
Mask  ?  Although  he  has  been  educated  away  in  Eng- 
land, he  has  become  enchanted  with  the  love  of  ancient 
Ireland. 

AGNES.  It  is  all  the  influence  of  Guy.  Do  you 
believe  that  Guy  has  those  strange  powers  Mask  talks 
of? 
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YELVERTON.  Guy  has  extraordinary  powers  for 
a  boy  only  fifteen  years  old. 

AGNES.     I  think  he  should  be  prevented  from 

filling  his  miiid  vrith  nonsensical  tales. 

YELVEETON.  Indeed  they  are  sadly  interfering 
with  his  education.  He  will  learn  nothing  from  me. 
His  school  is  with  those  olu  world  personifications  of 
nature's  forces. 

AGNES.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  they  are  not  mere 
learned  fancies  or  theories  with  him. 

YELVERTOX.  No,  they  are  part  of  his  nature. 
I  suppose  they  result  from  his  having  been  reared 
among  the  peasantry. 

AGNES.     But  the  peasants  are  not  like  him. 

YELVEB.TON.  Ah !  they  are  more  imaginative 
than  you  think,  Miss  Font,  though,  perhaps  there  are 
very  few  who  have  your  cousin's  intensity  of  imagina- 
tion. 

AGNES.  I  fear  he  will  never  shake  off  the  in- 
fluence of  these  mischievous  tales. 

YELVERTON  (after  a  moment's  reflection).  Talking 
of  tales,  Miss  Font,  my  old  fisherman  to-day  told  me 
something  that  seemed  odd  and  inexplicable. 

AGNES.     What  was  it  ? 

YELVEETON.  He  said  that  our  neighbour  would 
be  the  last  Lord  Mask,  because  the  sea  fairie  was 
lately  seen  at  Mask  Castle. 

AGNES  (frigUened).  What  is  that  ?  Don't 
mind  him.  You  mustn't  listen  to  such  stories,  Mr 
Yelverton. 
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YELVERTON.  Do  you  know  what  he  meant,  Miss 
Font  ? 

AGNES.     Didn't  he  tell  you  ? 

YELVERTOX.  Xo — I  could  get  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation from  him. 

AGNES.  I  thought  everyone  knew.  Oh,  there 
is  nothing  to  tell  you. 

YELVERTON.  Then  why  do  you  seem  so  frigh- 
tened ? 

AGNES.  I  am  not  frightened.  Oh,  it  is  really 
rather  a  pretty  stoiy.  It  is  simply  this.  Long  ago7~ 
they  say,  one  of  the  first  Lord  Masks  married  a  seal 
fairie.  He  brought  her  to  Mask  Castle,  where  she 
lived  in  an  upper  room  of  a  tower.  But  she  never 
could  rest  there,  because  it  was  not  by  the  sea.  So 
she  was  always  coming  down  here  to  Fonthill  and 
haunting  the  coast. 

YELVER'ION.  But  that  is  just  like  the  present 
Lord  Mask. 

AGNES.     Don't  say  such  a  thing,  Mr  Yelverton. 

YELVERTON.     Why —  ? 

AGNES.  He  is  believed  to  be  descended  from 
her. 

YELVERTON.  Ah !  that  accounts  for  his  strange 
love  of  the  sea.  But  why  should  they  say  he  will  be 
the  last  Lord  If  ask  P 

AGNES  (hesitatingly).  Because — well,  because  the 
tradition  is  that  this  sea  fairie  we-nt  back  to  the  sea, 
and  was  never  heard  of  again.  (She  turns  to  the 
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YELVERTON.  Oh — they  tkink  she  has  now  re- 
appeared to — 

AGXES.  What  steamer  is  that  just  come  round 
the  point  ? 

YELVERTOX  (looking  to  the  left}.  Why — yes  to  be 
sure — yes,  she  is  the  gunboat  "  Seamew,"  of  course. 
She  has  stopped  too.  See  !  One  of  her  boats  has 
left  her  for  the  shore.  They  are  rowing  straight  to- 
wards us.  Yes,  and  there  is  Commander  Lyle  com- 
ing in  the  boat. 

AGXES.      You    can   wait,    Mr.    Yelverton,    and 
meet  him.     I  must  go  up  to  the  house. 
(Exit  at  the  right.) 

YELVERTOX  (goes  to  the  end  of  rocks  at  left  and 
awaits  approach  of  loat,  while  he  makes  signs  of  greet- 
ing). Ah — how  are  you,  Commander  Lyle?  Don't 
land  there.  It  is  very  slippery.  Bring  the  boat  in 
this  way.  There — that's  it. 

(COMMAXDER  LYLE — a  powerfully  built  man  of  seven 
or  eight  and  twenty  wearing  the  undress  uniform  of  a 
Commander  in  the  Royal  Navy — enters  from  the  left.) 

LYLE.     Was  that  Miss  Font  who  just  left  you? 

YELVERTOX.  Yes,  Commander  Lyle — she  has 
gone  up  to  the  house. 

LYLE.  Humph — why  should  she  hurry  away 
like  that? 

YELVERTON.  I  don't  know.  She  did  se*m  in 
a  hurry  now  you  mention  it. 

LYLE.     Has  Lord  Mask  beea^lieve  lately? 

YELVERTOX.     Oh,  he  is  nearly  always  here. 
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LYLE  (with  a  look  of  annoyance).  She  doesn't 
hurry  away  from  him,  eh? 

TELVERTON.  She  does  not  indeed.  They  are, 
you  see,  old  friends,  as  it  were — playmates  since  child- 
hood, he  and  she.  Besides  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  family  friendship  for  centuries  between  the 
Masks  and  Fonts. 

LYLE.     And  marriages  too,  I  have  no  doubt — 

YELVERTOX.  Well,  no — it  seems  not.  If  they 
were  relations  as  well  as  neighbours,  their  friendship 
might  scarcely  have  been  so  lasting.  Not  that_Mrs. 
Font  wouldn't  wish  Lord  Mask  to  marry  her  daugh- 
ter— the  old  lady  would  wish  it  above  all  things.  He 
is  the  only  one  I  think  she  loves  in  the  world. 

LYLE.     Yes — because  he  is  a  lord — 

YELVERTOX.  Perhaps — perhaps  too  because  he 
is  not  a  bit  afraid  of  her.  Many  are  you  know.  There 
is  something  terrible  about  her,  don't  you  think? 
Oh,  personally  I  cannot  complain  of  her.  She  is 
always  most  polite  and  considerate  to  me.  She 
generally  is  to  strangers.  But  to  her  family,  or  to 
those  who  cross  her — well,  I  shouldn't  like  to  cross 
her  in  any  way. 

LYLE.  Shouldn't  you  ?  That  is  just  what  I  am 
going  to  do  now. 

YELVERTON.     Indeed 

LTLE.  Yes — at  least  to  expostulate  with  her 
and  try  if  I  can  make  her  merciful  to  those  paupers 
whom  she  is  evicting. 

YELVEBTON.  Are  you  going  to  the  islands  aow 
on  eviction  duty? 
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LYLE.  Yes,  I  am  taking  the  sheriff  there.  I 
have  him  on  board  the  Seauiew,  and  am  ordered  to 
protect  him. 

YELVERTOX.  I  wonder  she  makes  herself  so  un- 
popular in  these  dangerous  times.  Since  the 
Phcenix  Park  murders  some  four  months  ago  mur- 
derers seem  to  do  their  work  with  impunity.  As  you 
know,  several  murders  recently  committed  in  this  dis- 
trict, are  still  undetected. 

LYLE.  So  I  have  heard.  There  is  even  a  report 
that  hired  assassins  are  prowling  about  here  to  kill 
Mrs.  Font.  Still  they  don't  seem  to  intimidate  her. 
Why  is  she  so  particular  about  defending  her  nephew's 
property.  Doesn't  she  rather  dislike  him? 

YELVERTOX.  Yes — but  she  worships  the  pro- 
perty. Ever  since  her  husband's  death  when  Guy 
became  owner,  she  acts  as  his  most  careful  guardian — 
at  all  events  in  respect  of  the  property. 

LYLE.  Didn't  she  once  make  her  husband  de- 
prive Guy's  father  of  an  estate  ? 

YELVERTOX.  Oh  that  was  a  very  cruel  act.  The 
death  of  her  only  son,  and  now  the  son  of  the  injured 
man  owning  the  whole  estate  seem  like  a  judgment 
upon  her.  And  I  believe  her  husband  and  his  brother 
were  the  best  of  friends  until  she  interfered. 

LYLE.     Who  was  she  ? 

YELVERTOX.  I  hear  she  was  a  peasant  girl  of 
great  beauty.  Her  father  was  one  of  those  peasant 
money-lenders  called  gombeen-men — a  very  rich, 
shrewd,  old  fellow,  they  say. 
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LYLE.  An  old  ruffian,  I  expect — no  wonder 
there  are  stories  told  about  her.  Don't  they  say  she 
tampered  with  a  will  or  something  ? 

YELVERTOX.  There  never  was  any  proof.  The 
dispute  turned  upon  the  existence  of  a  will.  Guy's 
father  to  his  dying  day  accused  her  of  having  de- 
stroyed it.  But,  poor  man,  his  mind  seems  to  have 
been  unhinged  by  his  troubles.  Then  the  death  of 
his  wife  completely  broke  him.  After  lingering  a 
while  supported  by  the  charity  of  his  former  tenants, 
he  died  leaving  his  only  child  Guy  to  their  care. 

LYLE.     Was  Guy  very  long  with  the  peasants!-' 

YELVERTOX.  His  whole  life  till  a  couple  of 
years  ago  when  Mrs.  Font's  son  died — then  her 
husband  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  remorse  for 
such  ill-treatment  of  his  brother.  He  immediately 
took  charge  of  Guy  who  was  now  his  heir,  and  sent 
him  to  school.  But  the  boy's  nature  was  too  way- 
ward to  be  controlled  by  the  discipline  of  a  school ; 
so  lie  had  to  be  taken  home  again ;  and  I  was  engaged 
as  his  tutor. 

LYLE.  He  doesn't  give  me  the  idea  of  an  in- 
subordinate boy,  somehow. 

YELVERTOX.  No,  not  exactly — but  he  manages 
to  impose  his  will  on  people  for  all  that.  I  think 
Lord  Mask  is  held  by  this  peculiar  power  of  his. 

LYLE.     In  what  way  does  he  use  his  power? 

YELVERTOX.  By  a  sort  of  second  sight — his 
power  is  very  curious.  Persons  of  the  same  tempera* 
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meiit  as  liis — like  Lord  Mask  for  intsance — are  very 
much  influenced  by  it. 

LYLE.     I  think  Lord  Mask  a  selfish  sort  of  fel- 
low.    Don't  you;' 

YELVERTOX.  He  is  a  man  with  a  theory  of  life. 
That's  all.  Why,  here  he  conies. 
(LoRD  MASK  enters  from  the  right.  He  is  between 
twenty-three  and  twenty-four  years  of  aye,  and  of 
middle  height.  Tie  has  a  somewhat  impatient  reck" 
less  expression  and  a  certain  uneasiness  of  manner 
which  are  nevertheless  accompanied  by  a  general  air 
of  seriousness  and  preoccupation.  He  wears  a  dark 
blue  yachting  cap  and  rather  old  black  clothes  that 
fit  him  rigidly  in  military  fashion.} 

MASK.  Good  afternoon,  gentlemen — has  Guy 
been  here? 

YELVERTOX.     I  have  not  seen  him. 

MASK.     Then  I  am  not  late. 

LYLE.  Come  on  board,  Lord  Mask,  and  I'll  take 
you  to  the  islands. 

MASK.     I   cannot  to-day.     Thank  you 

YELVERTON  (to  LORD  MASK).  What  are  you 
doing  at  the  sea  again 't  You  scarcely  ever  leave  it 
of  late. 

MASK.  Oh !  I  cannot  live  down  there  at  Mask. 
It  is  too  inland.  (Walla  apart.  Then  suddenly 
turns.)  I  wish  I  could  live  in  your  way,  Commander 
Lyle. 

LYLE.  I  fancy  you  wouldn't  if  you  knew  it. 
The  navy  is  a  hard  life. 
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MASK.     But  there  is  a  genius  in  it. 

LYLE.  Is  there?  Up  to  this  I  can't  say  I 
have  met  him. 

MASK.     There  is  Nelson. 

LYLE.     Oh  Nelson — that  is  ancient  history. 

MASK.  It-^can  never  be  so.  Genius  is  alwaj's 
young  and  fresh,  'ihere  is  nothing  interesting  in 
this  world  except  genius.  It  lives  through  the  ages  ; 
and  the  world  must  hear  of  it,  although  it  may  not 
know  the  world. 

YELVERTOX.  Is  that  what  you  meant  when  I 
once  heard  you  say  it  was  best  to  know  few,  but  to  be 
famous  to  all? 

MASK.  That  is  it.  Just  think  of  Nelson  so 
simple  with  his  friends  on  board  ship,  while  the 
whole  world  rings  witn  his  fame  !  In  the  Painted 
Hall  at  Greenwich  I  have  looked  at  those  things  he 
wore  or  used,  till  the  genius  of  the  dead  made  time 
stand  still,  as  in  a  timeless  palace  of  the  sea ! 

YELVERTOX.  Well,  Lord  Mask,  I  suppose  you 
must  always  worship  someone  in  this  fashion. 

MASK.  Yes,  it  is  so  interesting  to  worship : 
isn't  it? 

LYLE.     And  a  bit  ridiculous  too,  perhaps — 

MASK.  To  be  worshipped — perhaps,  but  to  wor- 
ship—oh no — 

YELVERTOX  (joking}.  Would  you  then  exempt 
Guy  from  this  suspicion  of  being  ridiculous? 

MASK.     Oh,  yes — he  is  not  like  us.     I   always 
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say,  you  know,  he  is  two  thousand  years  old.  Is  he 
not  a  genius  of  the  sea  ? 

YELVERTON.  If  peasant  folk  lore  could  make 
him  so — 

LYLE  (laughing).     You  mean  old  women's  tales. 

YELVERTOX.  You  are  a  Xorth  of  Ireland  utili- 
tarian, Commander  Lyle,  and  cannot  understand 
that  what  you  call  old  women's  tales  are  the  source 
of  all  literature. 

(MRS.  RACHEL  FONT  enters  from  the  right.  She  looks 
ax  if  she  mice  might  have  been  very  handsome, 
hut  is  now  an  elderly  woman  of  uncertain  age,  tall, 
rather  guant,  with  sallow  complexion,  hair  almost  white, 
and  an  appearance  of  mental  determination  and  fierce- 
ness beneath  an  expression  of  stolid  calm.  She  i* 
dressed  in  black,  wears  an  outdoor  mantle,  and  a-  black 
old  fashioned  cap  bordered  with  a  white  frill,  and 
carries  a  strong  black  umberella  which  the,  use* 
as  a  walking  stick.) 

MRS.  FONT.  My  dear  Mask,  why  didn't  you 
come  up  and  see  me  at  the  house?  This  is  tho  third 
day  you  haven't  come  near  me. 

MASK.     I  have  been  out  of  sorts. 

MRS.  FONT  (anxiously).  What  was  the  matter? 
You  have  not  been  unwell :  have  you?  I  hope  you 
are  better. 

MASK.     The  things  you  do  turn  me  sick. 
MRS.  FU>T.     What  have  I  done  now,  my  dear? 
MASK.     I  saw  a  poor  calf  being  slowly  bled  to 
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death,  by  your  orders.     I  shot  it  dead  with  my  re- 
volver on  the  spot. 

MBS.  FONT.     I  know  you  did,  you  wayward  boy. 

MASK.     You  have  no  pity  for  suffering. 

MRS.  FONT.  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  Because  I 
wanted  to  have  some  nice  white  veal  for  my  boy— 

MASK.  Ugh,  that  I  should  be  the  cause — but 
did  you  ever  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  those  you 
make  suffer? 

MRS.  FONT.     Why  should  I  try  to  suffer  P 

MASK.     But  pity — 

MRS.  FONT.    Pity  is  only  for  those  we  love. 

LYLE.  I  landed  here,  Mrs.  Font,  in  hopes  that 
I  might  induce  you  to  have  pity. 

MRS.  FONT.  Eh — what  ia  that,  Commander 
Lyle? 

LYLE.  I  am  ordered  to  protect  the  sheriff  wnile 
he  is  employed  at  your  business  on  the  islands. 

MRS.  FONT.  Very  well,  Commander  Lyle,  do  as 
you  are  ordered. 

LYLE.  I  thought,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Font,  if  I  now 
saw  you  on  the  way  there,  that  I  might  induce  you  to 
•pare — 

MRS.  FONT.  Do  your  duty,  sir,  and  don't  meddle 
with  my  affairs. 

MASK.  The  times  are  very  disturbed.  Tne 
police  say  there  are  men  watching  to  kill  you,  Mrs. 
Font.  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  be  cautious 
what  you  do? 
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MRS  FONT.  I  will  defend  the  estate  against  all 
the  murderers. 

MASK.  There  seems  to  be  impunity  now  for  mur- 
derers. 

MRS.  FONT  (as  if  making  a  discovery).  Impunity, 
do  you  say  ?  Do  you  think  a  person  may  now  com- 
mit a  murder  with  impunity  ? 

MASK.     Yes,  it  would  seem  so. 

LYLE.  You  are  much  mistaken  if  you  think  the 
government  will  tolerate  such  crimes. 

YELVERTON.  Ah !  perhaps  now  that  an  English- 
man has  been  murdered,  the  government  may  be 
roused  to  suppress  crime. 

LYLE.  The  radical  government  up  to  this  has 
been  remiss  in  its  duties. 

MRS.  FONT.  I  suppose  that  is  why  its  officers 
are  so  remiss.  (To  LYLE.)  What  are  you  doing  here, 
sir?  Tho  captain  should  always  stay  on  his  ship. 

LYLE.     I  have  told  you  my  errand. 

MRS.  FONT.  Go  back  to  your  ship,  Commander 
Lyle,  and  do  not  censure  your  government. 

LYLE.  I  am  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  government  as  others  Avko  should  be  cen- 
sured. (Exit  at  the  right.} 

MRS.  FONT.  There,  he  is  going  up  to  the  house 
instead  of  to  his  ship.  Mr.  Yelverton,  follow  him 
and  stay  with  him  till  he  leaves  the  place. 

MASK.  Oh,  never  mind  him.  (Exit  YELVER- 
TON at  the  right.} 
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MRS.  FONT.  What,  my  dear  Mask — aren't  you 
jealous? 

MASK.  Jealous — of  course  not — why  should  I 
be? 

MRS.  FONT.     Commander  Lyle  admires  Agnes. 

MASK.  Does  he  ?  He  is  a  very  worthy  fellow, 
and,  I  believe,  quite  rich.  She  might  do  worse  than 
marry  him. 

MRS.  FONT.  Do  you  think  so  ?  (After  a  moment's 
reflection.)  Mask,  it  is  time  for  you  to  settle  down. 
(Earnestly.)  My  dear  boy,  consider.  You  are  the  last 
of  your  name.  Your  family  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  honourable  in  Ireland.  You  don't  keep  up  your 
position  properly.  You  don't  seem  to  care  for  the 
interests  of  your  family. 

MASK.  No,  Mrs.  Font,  I'm  afraid  I  never  could 
take  an  interest  in  my  family  or  in  anyone  else's. 

MRS.  FONT.  You  are  a  strange,  wayward  boy. 
You  know  what  ruin  your  property  has  fallen  into. 
A  great  fortune  with  your  wife  can  alone  raise  you 
up  again  in  the  country. 

MASK  (mockingly).  Yes,  I  know  the  country 
people  think  nothing  of  a  man  unless  he  gets  a  great 
fortune  with  his  wife. 

MRS.  FONT  (somewhat  annoyed).  To  be  sure,  and 
why  not — ?  there's  Agnes  with  her  great  fortune. 
She  has  plenty  of  very  good  offers,  I  can  tell  you. 

MASK.     Then  why  doesn't  she  take  one  of  them. 
MRS.  FONT.     How  can  you  ask  such  a  question, 
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Mask  t  Well  all  I  can  say  is  that  you  mustn't  ex- 
pect to  be  waited  for  any  longer.  It  is  time  for  you 
to  decide,  as  there  are  others  coming — 

MASK  (with  a  burst  of  anger).  This  is  an  outrage 
upon  Agnes.  Speaking  of  her,  as  if  she  were  some 
chattel  or  merchandise — I  will  not  stand  it. 

MRS.  FONT.  What — ?  You  need  not  be  angry, 
if  I  wish  to  settle  my  daughter. 

MASK.  You  don't  realise  the  monstrosity  of  this. 
And  Agnes  who  is  so  refined,  so  unselfish — so  good — 

MRS.  FONT.  Oh,  my  dear,  I  am.  glad  to  see  at 
last  you  love  Agnes.  She  dotes  on  you,  I  know. 

MASK.     I  am  not  worthy  of  Agnes. 

MRS.  FONT.  Not  worthy — you  with  your  rank —  ? 
(Coaxingly.}  Mask,  I  have  always  loved  you  like  my 
own  son.  I  wish  to  keep  your  property  as  well  as 
this  property  safe.  There  is  a  desperate  attack  being 
made  upon  them  in  these  lawless  times.  I  must  re- 
sist it.  I  must  win  at  all  costs. 

MASK.  \ou  are  so  accustomed  to  rule  here.  I 
only  came  to  the  possession  of  my  estate  in  these  law- 
less times,  and  never  knew  the  old  order ;  but  you — 
you  must  find  a  terrible  change. 

MRS.  FONT.  Hah — you  don't  know  what  it  is 
to  lose  riches  and  influence. 

MASK.     I  never  cared  for  either. 

MRS.  FONT.  That's  because  you  are  a  lord.  You 
don't  value  what  you  are  born  to  accept. 

MASK.  It's  because  there  are  better  things  to 
care  for. 
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MRS.  FONT.     Wliat  are  they,  my  son? 

MASK.     Genius  and  fame  — 

MRS.  FONT.  They  won't  give  you  any  influence 
in  the  country.  What  is  the  good  of  them  ? 

MASK.  It  is  they  alone  have  any  influence  in 
the  world. 

MRS.  FONT.  To  think  that  you  a  lord  should  de- 
mean yourself  with  such  pursuits  —  you  should  be 
occupied  only  with  what  is  suitable  to  your  position. 

MASK.  What  occupations  do  you  think  only 
suitable  to  my  position  ? 

MRS.  FONT.  Why,  establishing  yourself  by 
making  a  rich  marriage,  and  hunting  and  shooting 
like  every  nobleman  —  not  always  reading,  reading 
and  looking  at  old  things,  and  dreaming  on  the  sea  — 
is  it  true  what  they  say  of  you,  that  you  are  learning 
Irish  ? 

MASK.     Yes  —  you  should  approve  of  that. 

MRS.  FONT.    Why—? 

MASK.     Because  you  speak  Irish  yourself. 

MRS.  FONT.  I  cannot  speak  Irish.  I  would  not 
demean  myself  by  any  such  thing. 

MASK.     But  I  have  often  heard  you  — 

MRS.  FONT.  Well,  well  —  only  a  word  or  so  to 
the  common  ignorant  people  —  but  you,  my  dear, 
after  your  grand  Oxford  education,  to  be  learning 
such  a  thing  — 

MASK.     That  makes  it  the  more  natural. 

MRS.  FONT  (puzzled).    Your  Oxford  education- 
eh? 
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MASK.  Of  course — don't  you  understand  that 
a  university  with  so  national  a  culture,  is  sure  to 
foster  in  a  stranger  a  love  for  his  own  nation's  culture. 

MRS.  FONT.  I  don't  know  where  you  could  have 
got  all  your  low  tastes  from,  Mask.  Those  of  your 
position  are  always  English  in  their  tastes,  as  they 
should  be.  For  every  thing  best  in  the  world  comes 
from  England. 

MASK.  And  still  I  would  ratner  have  the  Irish 
language  and  culture  than  it  all. 

MBS.  FONT.  Well,  I'd  like  to  know  what  respec- 
table person  you'd  find  to  talk  with  in  it? 

MASK.     There  is  Guy. 

MRS.  FONT.  Oh — of  course  he  knows  Irish, 
after  his  rearing  by  the  country  people.  Believe  me, 
if  it  were  of  any  use,  he  would  not  know  it. 

MASK  (scornfully).  Any  use — it  has  made  him 
as  if  he  had  been  reared  not  by  rustics,  but  in  the 
raths  of  kings. 

MRS.  FONT.  It  is  he  who  has  put  these  fancies 
in  your  head.  Beware  of  him.  I  know  his  wicked- 
ness. He  is  not  right. 

MASK.  I  am  surprised  that  one  so  practical  as 
you  can  say  such  a  thing. 

MRS.  FONT.  Wait  a  while.  He  will  do  to  you 
what  he  has  done  before. 

MASK.  You  are  always  accusing  Guy  of  this 
without  any  proof. 

MRS.  FONT.  Didn't  they  expel  him  from  school 
for  drowning  his  school -fellow  ? 
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MASK.     There  was  no  proof. 

Mas.  FONT.  "Would  they  have  expelled  him  if 
they  didn't  know  J>e  /caused  the  \K>y  to  be  drowned? 
And  would  every  other  school  have  refused  to  take 
him,  and  have  left  him  here  on  my  hands — perpetu- 
ally before  my  sight,  and  crossing  my  path —  ? 

MASK.  The  whole  school  used  to  bathe  in  the 
sea.  It  was  an  accident,  Why  should  Guy  be  held 
responsible  for  it  ? 

MES.  FONT.  "Why  is  he  always  leading  you  away 
to  the  sea  P 

MASK.     It  is  not  he. 

MBS.  FONT.  Then  it  is  she  whose  instrument  he 
is. 

MASK.     Do  you  believe  in  the  sea  fairie  ? 
MRS.  FONT.     Aye — the  sea  fairie  who  has  come 
back  to  Mask  to  take  the  last  of  her  descendants — 

MASK.  It  is  strange  that  you  of  all  others 
should  believe  in  the  fairies. 

MES.  FONT.  Remember  I  too  have  been  brought 
up  among  the  country  people,  and  cannot  shake  all 
their  beliefs  off.  Don't  try  to  teach  me  anything 
about  the  country  people,  my  dear.  Beware  of  them. 
They  are  dreadful.  See  what  his  rearing  has  made  of 
Guy. 

MASK.  If  it  is  the  country  people  who  have 
made  him  what  he  is,  they  must  have  rare  distinction 
of  mind. 

MES.  FONT.     I  don't  know  what  that  means.     I 
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only  know  that  they  like  nothing  so  much  as  pulling 
the  gentry  down  to  their  level. 

(Re-enter  AGNES  FONT  and  COMMANDER  LTLE  from 
the  right.) 

LYLE.  Here  you  are  at  the  shore  since  you  wish 
it,  Miss  Font.  I  wonder  you  would  not  stay  at  the 
house. 

AGNES  (perceiving  LORD  MASK).  Ah — there  he 
is. 

LYLE  (bitterly}.     Always  he — 

MRS.  FONT.  Mask — here  is  Agnes  come  down  to 
see  you,  Mask. 

MASK.     What  do  you  want,  Agnes  ? 

MRS.  FONT.  Agnes,  don't  stand  there  looking 
like  a  fool. 

MASK.  Oh — Agnes,  what  have  I  said?  For- 
give me. 

AGNES  (with  an  inward  happiness).  Mask,  you 
are  always  so  good  to  me. 

MASK  (to  AGNES).  You  shall  not  be  spoken  to 
like  this.  (He  looks  at  MRS.  FONT.) 

AGNES.  Take  care,  Mask.  Take  care.  I  don't 
mind.  Don't  mind  me. 

LYLE.  Miss  Font,  you  need  not  be  afraid.  I  as- 
sure you — 

MRS.  FONT  (suddenly  grown  self -restrained). 
Commander  Lyle,  will  you  walk  with  me  back  to  the 
house  ? 

LYLE.  I  regret  I  cannot,  Mrs.  Font.  I  must  go 
on  board  the  Seainew. 
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MES.  FONT.  Good — (To  MASK  and  AGNES.) 
Come  along  with  me,  my  children. 

(A  boy's  voice  is  heard  singing  outtide.) 

THE  VOICE.     Come  follow  me 

Where  sea  winds  fill 
The  shells  with  shrill 
Songs  of  the  sea! 

MASK.     Guy — there  is  Guy. 

MRS.  FONT  (with  an  evil  look).  Always  between 
me  and  my  desire — 

(GuY  FONT  runs  in  from  the  rocks  at  the  left.  He 
is  a  brigJit  boy  of  fifteen  years  old,  with  short  gold 
hair,  an  o^en  countenance,  and  a  manner  of  undef in- 
able  charm.  He  wears  a  boating  coat  and  a  sailor's 
cap  of  dark  blue,  an  Eton  collar,  white  flannel  trousers, 
and  on  his  feet  pampooties  of  an  Aran  Islander 
which  fit  like  a  glove.) 

GUY.     What  are  you  doing  here,  Mask  ? 

MASK.     Waiting  for  you,  Guy — 

GUY.     Why  are  you  waiting  for  me? 

MASK.  Did  you  not  say  you  were  coming  for  a 
sail  to-day  ?  I  have  the  hooker  ready. 

GUY  (thinks,  then  quickly).     I  won't  sail  to-day. 

MASK  (with  disappointnent).  Oh,  Guy,  what 
is  this  for  ?  and  after  I  have  gone  to  all  the  trouble — 

GUY.  Poor  M ask,  you  had  better  go  home  again 
and  dive  your  head  into  your  books,  (with  an  impish 
look,)  like  those  big  long-nosed  boys  at  school  who  are 
always  studying.  (He  laughs  wildly.) 
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MASK  (rushes  at  GUY,  catches  him,  and  pretends 
to  leaf  him).  "Will  you  be  good  now  ? 

GUY  (still  laughing).  Oh  stop !  stop ! !  .  I  am 
good. 

MASK.     Will  you  come  out  in  the  hooker  ? 
GUY  (shaking  himself  free).     No — 
MASK.    Why — ?     Do  come. 
AGNES.     Mask  spoils  you,  Guy. 

GUY.  Poor  Mask  is  good  after  all.  Isn't  he, 
Agnes  ? 

AGNES.     I  wonder  you  don't  respect  him,  then. 

GUY.  Oil — don't  I  just?  Why  there  is  no  one 
like  him. 

MASK  (laughing).  Do  you  really  think  so, 
Guy? 

GUY  (seriously).  Yes,  I  think  so.  (Then  with 
exceeding  fascination.)  I  know  you  will  be  great  and 
famous. 

MASK  (suddenly  grasps  at  his  heart  with  both 
hands).  Great  and  famous — 

GUY.  Mask,  I  would  die  to  make  you  a  great 
man. 

MRS.  FONT.  Pshaw — as  if  he  could  be  greater 
than  what  he  is — a  peer  of  the  realm — you  would 
do  much  indeed,  boy,  wnen  you  wouldn't  even  oblige 
him  by  going  out  for  a  sail. 

GUY.     But  suppose  I  have  a  reason  for  not  going. 

MRS.  FONT.  Reason  indeed — your  own  caprice 
— what  reason —  ? 
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GUY.  Because  I  want  to  show  him  such  a 
beautiful  sight  I  have  seen  in  another  place. 

MASK.     Where —  ? 
GUY.     In  the  sea  caves — 

MRS.  FONT.  Lies  again — Mask,  take  care. 
Don't  go  to  the  sea  caves.  They  are  very  dangerous. 

MASK  (to  GUY).     What  did  you  see? 

GUY.  A  white  lady  beckoned  me  down  into  the 
caves. 

MBS.  FONT  (in  a  hoarse  whisper).  The  sea  fairie 
of  Mask  Castle — 

GUY.  I  followed  her,  and  climbed  down  the  puf- 
fing hole. 

AGNES.  Oh,  Guy,  you  were  lost  if  you  had  fallen 
into  the  water  there.  You  would  have  been  carried 
by  an  under  current  out  to  sea. 

MASK  (impatiently}.  Tell  me,  Guy,  what  did  the 
white  lady  do? 

GUY.  She  seemed  to  float  over  the  water  and 
still  beckoned  me  to  follow  her. 

MRS.  FOIST  (with  an  evil  look}.  Why  didn't  you 
follow  her? 

GUY  (innocently).  I  tried  to,  and  bent  over  the 
rock  until  I  thought  I  lost  my  balance,  and  I  cried. 
Then  I  heard  many  voices  answering  my  cry,  until 
the  cave  was  filled  with  beautiful  singing.  And  the 
deep  clear  water  became  all  light,  and  I  could  see 
down,  down  ever  so  deep — so  many  people. 

MASK.     People — what  were  they  doing  'f 
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GUY.  They  seemed  moving  around  a  man  in  a 
car  made  of  a  big  open  shell  and  drawn  by  great  fish 
with  horses'  heads. 

MASK  (as  if  in  a  trance).  Manannan,  Manannan — 
"  Sea-horses  glisten  in  Summer 
"  As  far  as  Bran  has  stretched  his  glance." 
GUY.     Mask,  would  you  like  .to  see  Manannan? 

MRS.  FONT.  These  are  all  lies.  Do  not  listen  to 
him,  Mask. 

MASK  (not  minrfinr/  MRS.  F  >XT).  How  can  I  see 
him,  Guy? 

GUY.  I  found  the  way  by  chance  to  see  him. 
He  and  his  people  can  only  bo  seen  for  a  short  time, 
because  they  quickly  fade,  and  the  music  stops.  It 
was  then  that  I  bent  over  the  pool  to  see,  and 
again  I  thought  I  lost  my  balance  and  cried,  and  with 
my  cry  all  came  back  again,  so  that  by  crying  I  found 
I  could  always  bring  them  back. 

MRS.  FONT  (to  GUY).  You  child  of  the  devil, 
this  is  how  you  would  destroy  people  with  your  de- 
ceptions. 

LYLK.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  very  sur- 
prising in  what  he  says.  Can  you  not  understand 
that  the  singing  he  heard  was  only  the  echo  of  his  own 
cries?  His  vivid  imagination  did  the  rest.  Who  is 
this  he  saw  ?  "What  was  the  name  ? 

MASK.     Manannan,  the  old  Celtic  god  of  the  sea. 

LYLE.     But  that  just  proves  what  I  say.       The 

boy  has  only  described  the  conventional  representa- 
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tions  of  Neptune,  or  rather  I  should  say  Poseidon. 
I  too  have  seen  these  representations  in  Athens  when 
I  was  with  the  Mediterranean  Squadron.  Guy  must 
have  seen  them  somewhere  in  pictures  which  have 
sunk  into  his  imagination. 

MASK.  Your  prose  will  not  explain  the  matter, 
Commander  Lyle.  If  Manannan  seemed  like  Posei- 
don, it  is  because  the  ancient  Irish  and  Greek 
mythologies  are  akin.  Some  say  that  our  remote 
ancestry  was  Greek. 

LYLE.  But  how  could  old  Pagan  gods,  who  never 
existed,  appear? 

AGNES.  Perhaps  they  are  fallen  angels,  as  the 
fairies — 

MES.  FONT.  They  are  all  evil  spirits.  (Looks 
with  hate  at  GUY.)  That  imp  has  an  evil  spirit.  He 
should  be  banished  from  this  place. 

GUY  (insolently  to  MES.  FONT).  You  may  be 
banished  from  this  place  instead. 

MES.  FONT.     By  whom  I  should  like  to  know? 
GUY.     By  me — 

MES.  FONT.  By  you — what  do  you  mean  ?  Who 
are  you? 

GUY  (proudly).     I  am  the  master  of  Fonthill  ! 

MASK  (laughs  recklessly,  then  with  mock  respect  to 
GUY).  Oh — what  dignity — !  what  a  wonderful 
little  master — !  come  let  us  go  to  the  sea  caves. 

MES.  FONT.  Do  not  go,  Mask.  He  wants  to  see 
you  drowned  in  that  pool. 
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MASK.  No,  no — why  are  you  so  prejudiced  ? 
You  shall  come  with  us,  and  make  all  safe. 

AGNES  (very  frightened).  Mother,  don't  go  to 
that  dangerous  place. 

MRS.  FONT  (to  MASK).  Yes,  I  will  go  with  you, 
my  son. 

(Exeunt  at  the  left  GUY  FONT,  LORD  MASK,  and  MRS. 
FONT.) 

LYLE.     Why  are  you  so  frightened,  Miss  Font? 

AGNES.  Oh — I  don't  knovr.  I'm  afraid  all 
these  things  may  lead  to  some  misfortune. 

LYLE.  You  are  not  so  credulous  as  the  others ; 
are  you  ? 

AGNES.  No,  no — but  I  am  afraid  of  some  misfor- 
tune. 

LYLE.     To  whom — ?  to  Lord  Mask — ? 

AGNES.    Yes — 

LYLE.    Why—? 

AGNES.     He  is  so  good,  so  confiding,  so  sincere. 

LYLE.     You  think  he  may  be  led? 

AGNES.     Yes — 

LYLE.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  he  is  the 
originator  of  those  fancies. 

AGNES.     Oh — you  don't  know  him. 

LYLE.  Of  course,  compared  with  you,  I  cannot 
pretend  to. 

AGNES.  We  have  known  each  other  as  long  as 
I  can  remember.  Our  families  too  have  been  friends 
for  generations. 
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LYLE.  Therefore  you  and  Lord  Mask  must  be 
very  great  friends  indeed. 

AGNES.     Yes — very   great  friends — 

LYLE.  I  am  afraid  you  are  something  more,  Miss 
Font. 

AGNES.     What  do  you  mean? 

LYLE.  I  mean,  that  if  you  were  only  very  great 
friends,  my  pretensions  to  your  regard  might  not  he 
quite  so  hopeless. 

AGNES.  I  assure  you,  Commander  Lyle,  I  have 
a  great  regard  for  you. 

LYLE  (chagrined}.  No — but  perhaps  you  will 
have,  some  time — when  1  may  be  of  help  to  you. 

AGNES.     When —  ? 

LYLE.     When  you  come  back  to  the  real  world. 

AGNES.     Am  I  not  in  the  real  world? 

LYLE.     No — you  are  in  a  world  of  shadows. 

AGNES  (with  a  wan  looJe).  We  all  follow  shadows 
here. 

LYLE  (tentatively).  Miss  Font,  there  is  some- 
thing about  you,  that  tells  me  you  are  not  made  to 
waste  your  life  on  shadows  any  more  than  I  am. 

AGNES.     Like  us  all,  you,  too,  are  after  shadows. 

LYLE.  No,  I  follow  a  substantial  happiness — a 
happiness  of  earth — the  greatest  I  can  think  of. 

AGNES.     But  only  of  the  earth,  for  all  that — 

LYLE.     There  is  no  other  beauty  that  we  can  see. 

AGNES  (almost  with  disdain).  How  different  this 
is  from  Mask's  ideas  ! 
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LYLE  (vehemently).  Mask  again — he  always  comes 
between  me  and  happiness. 

AGNES.     His  goodness  must  always  assert  itself. 

LYLE  (very  excited  and  angry).  He  is  good 
through  indolence  only.  A  selfish  dreamer  who  would 
cramp  the  whole  world  into  the  mould  of  his  fixed 
theory — without  affection — without  love — 

AGNES.  I  will  hear  no  more.  How  can  you  be 
so  unjust? 

LYLE.  I  am  not  unjust.  I  am  indignant  to  see 
him  unmoved  by  the  beauty  of  this  earth. 

AGNES  (smiling).  Perhaps  only  a  shadow  after 
all— 

LYLE.  No  real  and  exquisite  as  the  maiden- 
haired  fern  among  the  rocks  of  your  mountains — that 
is  how  this  delicate  beauty  seems  to  me.  (With  great 
earnestness.}  Da  you  think  such  a  one  would  join  her 
life  with  mine  ? 

AGNES  (evasively).  There — I  told  you,  you  were 
also  following  shadows. 

(MBS.  EACHEL  FONT  re-enters  from  the  left.) 

MBS.  FONT  (furiously).  Am  I  to  be  beaten  at 
last  by  an  imp  like  this  ?  (Perceives  LYLE.)  What — 
you  here  still —  ?  All  are  combined  to  oppose  me  to- 
day ?  I  thought  you  had  to  go  back  to  your  ship. 

LYLE  (sadly).  I  am  going.  Is  there  any  use  in- 
terceding for  the  people  on  the  islands,  Mrs.  Font  ? 

MBS.  FONT  (sternly).  Go  and  do  your  duty,  Com- 
mander Lyle. 
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LYLE.     Good-bye,  Miss  Font. 
(Exit  at  left.} 

MBS.  FONT.  That  imp  of  liell  is  bent,  on  killing 
Mask. 

AGNES.  Are  they  in  the  sea  caves  ?  Have  yon 
seen  anything1? 

MBS.  FONT.  !Xo — I  begged  of  them  to  eonie 
away;  but  they  wouldn't.  And  I  was  afraid  to  re- 
main. I  felt  the  place  very  cold  and  damp. 

AGNES.  Mother,  how  could  you  have  been  so 
mad  as  to  venture  into  that  dangerous  place  ? 

MBS.  FONT.  I  am  mad  enough  now  to  venture 
anything.  I  must  save  Mask. 

AGNES  (nervously).  How  do  you  think  you  can 
do  that,  mother? 

MBS.  FONT  (with  a  veiled  look).  I  have  sus- 
pected it  for  some  time,  and  now  I  am  sure  that  this 
strange  boy  is  not  the  real  Guy,  son  01  Piers  Font. 

AGNES  (mystified).  Not  the  real  Guy — who  is 
he  then? 

MBS.  FONT.  Don't  you  understand  ?  Don't  you 
notice  how  odd  and  fairie-like  he  is  ? 

AGNES.  Mother,  you  are  not  serious.  You  don't 
mean 

MBS.  FONT.  Yes,  girl,  I  know,  he  is  an  evil 
spirit  changed  in  place  of  the  real  Guy,  whom  the 
fairies  have  taken. 

AGNES  (with  a  Quiet  conviction).  Mother,  you 
do  wot  believe  this. 
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MRS.  FONT.  I  do  believe  it.  What  do  you  know 
of  the  ancient  wisdom  among  the  people?  I  was 
nursed  and  reared  in  it.  But  you  reared  among 
the  gentry — what  do  you  know?  You  are  living 
blindfolded  in  the  land. 

AGNES.     Abominable  superstition — 

MRS.  FONT.  So  I  tried  to  make  myself  think 
whej.  I  rose  into  your  class,  but  I  could  not.  The 
belief  was  part  of  my  blood,  and  now  it  makes  me  see 
ihose  things  clear.  (With  a  deliberate  intensity.)  He 
is  one  of  those  evil  spirits,  the  Fornors,  who  haunt  the 
land  and  seek  human  victims  for  the  sea. 

AGNES.     How  can  you  know  such  a  thing? 

MRS.  FONT.  Because  I  know  he  murdered  that 
boy  at  school. 

AGNES  (with  a  sudden  suspicion).  I  wonder  did 
he?  Oh,  no — impossible — 

MRS.  FONT.     I  am  sure  of  it  now. 

AGNES.     Then  what  had  you  better  do? 

MRS.  FONT  (with  a  stony  look).  I  must  bring 
back  the  real  Guy  Font. 

AGNES  (slowly,  as  if  understanding  by  degree*). 
But — but  surely,  you  know  what  this  means. 

MRS.  FONT  (still  the  same).  Yes — I  know  what 
it  means. 

AGNES  (wildly).  Mother,  you  would  not  burn 
him  ?  You  do  not  believe  in  that  horrible  thing  ? 

MRS.  FONT  (savagely).  Don't  worry  me,  girl.  I 
would  do  anything  save  Mask.  (Correcting  herself.) 
What  I  would  do,  would  Lc  right. 
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AGNES.  You  know  it  would  not  be  right.  How 
could  you  dare  to  do  it  in  the  face  of  the  law  ? 

MBS.  FONT.  Bah — the  law — they  can  find  out 
nothing  in  these  times. 

AGNES  (terrified).  Oh !  you  do  not  mean  to  dare 
this. 

MBS.  FONT  (grown  suddenly  cool  and  sardonic). 
Of  course  not,  you  simpleton — 

AGNES  (greatly  relieved).  Ah — that  is  right. 
What  could  have  made  you  think  of  such  things  ? 

MBS.  FONT  (absently).  When  I  saw  him  in  the 
sea  caves  just  now,  as  he  stretched  himself  out  over 
the  pool — 

AGNES.  It  is  dreadfully  dangerous  for  Guy  to 
do  that.  What  a  little  would  plunge  him  into  eter- 
nity. 

MBS.  FONT  (as  if  for  a  moment  thrilled).  The 
imp  of  the  sea  fairie  back  to  the  sea — 

AGNES  (with  a  look  of  doubt  and  fear).  Come  up 
to  the  house,  mother.  Come  away  from  the  sea. 

MBS.  FONT  (with  a  stony  abstracted  look).  Those 
who  belong  to  the  sea,  should  go  back  to  the  sea, 
(They  walk  to  the  right.) 

Curtain. 
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ACT  SECOND. 

(Drawing  room  in  Fonthill  house;  large  and 
stately  with  last  century  decorations  and  furni- 
ture which  look  somewhat  dingy.  At  the  back  are 
two  tall  windows  with  old  fashioned  sashes  through 
ichich  there  is  a  view  of  a  lawn,  great  ancient 
trees,  and  the  sea  beyond.  On  the  right  a  hand- 
some fire  place,  a  door  leading  to  entrance  hall, 
and  to  the  front  a  sofa  ;  on  the  left  an- 
other door. 

(AGNES  FONT  carrying  a  bunch  of  flowers  goes  about 
and  sets  them  in  vases  that  stand  on  the  mantel 
piece  and  various  tables  of  the  room.) 

(Presently  GUY  FONT  enters  hurriedly  by  door  at 
right.) 

GUY.     Agnes,  she  has  caught  me  swinging  on 
the  stair-case  again. 

AGNES.     Do  you  mean  to  aay  you  hung  those 
ropes  from  the  landing  again  ? 

GUY.    Yes— why  shouldn't  I? 

AGNES.     You  know  how  annoyed  it  made  mother 
last  time.     I  suppose  she  is  very  angry  now. 

GUY.     I  suppose  she  is.     I  didn't  wait  to  see. 

AGNES.     You  are  very  disobedient,  Guy. 

GUY.     I  am  not.     Why  should  she  be  angry  ? 

AGNES.    Well,  you  can't  expect  her  to  like  the 
staircase  turned  into  a  gymnasium. 
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GUY.     But  this  is  my  house.     I  have  a  right — 
AGNES.     Hush,  Guy — you  mustn't  talk  that  way. 

Mother  is  your  guardian ;   and  you  should  obey  her. 

What    a    pity  you  have    done  this    to   annoy  her, 

especially  as  she  was  kind  to  you  last  night.       She 

seemed  quite  changed.     Didn't  she? 

GUY.  Yes — didn't  she  look  surprised  when 
Mask  told  her  what  he  saw? 

AGNES.  His  story  of  the  sea  caves  was  very 
extraordinary.  She  evidently  thinks  you  a  sort  of 
prod:gy.  What  a  mistake  it  was  to  annoy  her  by  this 
new  disobedience. 

GUY  (thoughtfully}.  You  are  right.  I  am  sorry 
for  it  now. 

AGNES.  I  see  that  Guy  is  not  so  difficult  to 
manage  after  all. 

GUY.    Not  by  you,  dear — 

AGNES.     Guy,  you  mustn't  spoil  me,  you  know. 
GUY.     Oh,  you  sweet  Agnes — 
AGNES  (laughing}.     This  is  getting  quite  embar- 
rassing. 

MRS.  FONT  (outside).     Agnes,  Agnes — • 

GUY  (pointing  to  door  at  right).  Goodness  ! — she 
is  coming. 

AGNES.     Yes,  mother — 

MRS.  FONT  (outside).     Agnes,  where  are  my  keys  ? 

AGNES.     I  have  them,  mother. 

•K  ' 

(MBS.  EACHEL  FONT  enters  t>y  deor  at  right.) 
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MRS.  FONT.  Agnes,  I  want  you  to  come  to  title 
store-room.  (Sees  GUT.)  Ah. — is  it  here  you  are 
Guy?  (She  smiles  at  him.) 

GUY  (hesitatingly).     Yes — 

MRS.  FONT.    Why  did  you  run  away  from  me,  my 

I  I"  "YVby  are  you  r.fraid  of  me  ?  Is  not  this  your 
house  to  do  in  it  what  you  please  ?  I  think  it  is  very 
curious  to  see  how  actively  you  can  climb  and  hang 
from  those  ropes.  I  was  wrong  to  have  prevented 
you  before.  You  are  a  strange  fairie  child.  (Goes 
to  left  and  looks  bad:  smiling  at  him.)  Run  off  to 
your  gymnasium,  Guy.  Come.  Agnes. 
(Exeunt  MRS.  FONT  and  AGNES  FONT  by  door  at  left. 
GUY  who  has  listened  bewildered  to  her,  now 
seems  to  realise  gradually  the  situation,  and  tuvns  to 
door  at  right  when  LORD  MASK  enters  by  it.) 

GUY.      Oh  !      Mask — so   soon    back — it  wasn't 
worth  your  while  to  go  home  last  night. 

MASK.  I  suppose  it  wasn't.  But  do  you  want 
me  never  to  be  at  home  ? 

GUY.  I'm  sure  all  of  us  would  like  you  to  stay 
here. 

MASK  (after  a.  short  pause,  during  which  he  looks 
>vith  amassment  at  GUY).  How  wonderful  you  are ! 
The  memories  of  yesterday  are  still  haunting  me. 

GUY.  You  seem  still  dazed  as  when  you  came 
up  from  the  sea  caves. 

MASK.  I  found  the  world  yesterday  looking  so 
dim. 

GUY.     Yet  the  afternoon  yesterday  was  bright. 
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MASK  (with  a  sigh).  I  came  from  a  brighter  after- 
noon. 

Gtnr.    Yes — that  white  light  in  the  sea  caves — 

MASK  (abstractedly).     The  halo  of  the  Antique — ! 

GUY.  How  beautiful  it  made  all  those  people  of 
Manannan — ! 

MASK.  Yes,  pure  like  art  of  the  Antique — it  waa 
a  vision  of  eternal  art  in  the  antique  glory  of  the 
sea! 

GUY.  And  just  think,  but  for  me,  you  might 
never  have  seen  it. 

MASK.  I  always  felt  you  had  a  strange  power. 
You  are  bringing  us  round  to  your  ways. 

GUY.     Not  you,  Mask — 

MASK.  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  Am  I  not  ready 
to  do  everything  for  you  ? 

GUY.    Yes — 

MASK.  Have  I  not  tried  to  make  your  life 
happier  here? 

GUY    (earnestly).    Yes — indeed  you  have,  Mask. 

MASK.  Well  why  should  I  do  so  unless  I  was 
brought  round  to  your  ways  ? 

GUY.     In  order  to  bring  me  round  to  your  ways. 

MASK.    What  are  my  ways,  Guy  ? 

GUY.  Do  you  remember  your  talk  'with  Mr. 
Yelverton  on  the  day  he  first  came  here  ? 

MASK.  Yes — I  remember  thinking  how  pleas- 
ant it  was  for  me,  that  they  should  have  found  you 
so  cultivated  a  tutor. 
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GUY.  There  was  one  thing  you  then  said  I 
thought  rather  curious. 

MASK.     Indeed,  Guy — what  was  it? 

GUY.  You  said  you  took  more  interest  in  things 
than  in  persons. 

MASK.     Oh — fancy  your  remembering  that — ! 

GUY.  You  said  your  happiness  depended  more 
on  things  than  on  persons. 

MASK.  Did  I  ?  Well,  you  know  our  ideals  are 
the  things  to  which  we  must  bring  persons,  if  those 
persons  are  ever  to  interest  us. 

GUY  (sadly).  That  is  it.  I  am  just  turned  to  use 
for  your  love  of  things. 

MASK.  Guy,  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should 
think  me  so  selfish  and  callous. 

GUY.  But  did  you  not  tell  me  once  that  you 
needed  me  to  give  life  to  your  beautiful  dead  things  ? 

MASK  (is  silent  for  a  moment,  then  in  reverie). 
Those  distant  passionless  antique  things — ought  you 
not  glory  in  giving  them  life  ? 

GUY.     How  can  I  give  them  life  again? 

MASK.  By  your  life  of  vision — it  has  awakened 
for  me  the  genius  of  the  Antique ! 

GUY.     What  is  the  genius  of  the  Antique? 

MASK  (with  abstracted  exaltation).  Youth  and 
form — pale  marble  form — ! 

GUY  (as  if  remembering).  Like  the  boj/s  iu  the 
c^.urt  of  Manannan — 

MASK.     I  have  dreamed  it  all  in  solitary  days  at 
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Eton  and  Oxford ;  and  now  your  genius  has  made  me 
see  in  Ireland  my  dream  of  old  Greece.  How  wonder- 
ful you  are !  You  do  not  know  how  wonderful  you 
are ! 

GUY.     All  I  know  is  that  I  am  sad. 

MASK.  What — you  should  rather  be  proud  and 
jovful.  You  have  conquered  us  all — even  the  hard 
nature  of  your  guardian.  Did  you  notice  hn\v  gentle 
Mrs.  Font  was  to  you  last  night? 

GUY.  I  cannot  believe  theso  things.  I  fpel 
some  trouble  coming.  That  is  why  I  am  sad. 

MASK.  No — no — you  are  only  sad  because  you 
are  a  genius  of  the  sea. 

GUY  (eagerly).  Oh— is  not  the  sea  sad?  Isn't 
it,  Mask? 

MASK.  Yes,  sad.  with  the  wistful  beauty  we  see 
in  the-  faces  of  those  marble  tritons  and  nereids — 
you  are  sad  with  hearing  the  sighs  of  Manannao  I 

GUY  (confidinaly).  But  Mask,  I  am  happy — 
oh,  so  happy  in  spite  of  all  this  sadness. 

MASK.  It  is  this  exquisite  sadness,  Guy,  that 
makes  you  happy v 

GUY.  Mask,  do  you  remember  when  we  first 
met  you  wrote  poetry  upon  the  sands  of  the  sea  shor  \ 

MASK.  And  unlike  what  is  written  on  the  sanls, 
it  has  remained.  You  were  singing  it  yesterday.  I 
heard  you. 

GUY.  Yes,  Mask,  it  has  remained — for  a  whole 
year. 
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MASK.  How  much  has  happened  to  us  both  in 
that  year  ! 

GUY.     You  have  become  Irish,  and  I — 

MASK.  You  have  learned  to  recognise  that 
genius  of  Ireland  which  is  in  you. 

GTTY.     It  was  you  who  taught  me,  Mask. 

MASK.  We  both  found  our  lesson  book  in  th? 
sea. 

GUY.  I  remember  well  how  they  used  to  wonder 
why  you  never  could  stay  inlo.r,  1  at  your  castle,  but 
must  always  come  down  here,  haunting  the  sea,  as 
they  said. 

MASK.  The  enchanted  sea  of  Hellas  taught  me 
to  find  an  enchanted  sea.  I  went  to  Greece  from  the 
Grepk  movement  in  Oxford,  where  the  luminous  picres 
of  Winckelmann  opened  to  us  a  vision  of  antique 
life. 

GUY  (with  a  sly  smile).  I  think.  Mask,  you  see 
Greece  evervwhere  in  the  world. 

MASK  (with  a,  visionary  look).  She  was  the  beauty 
of  the  world.  Youths  and  temples  transfigured  in 
plastic  sunlight — galleys  gliding  like  swans  into  the 
white  Piraeus,  while  their  oars  break  into  creamy 
veins  the  blue  marble  of  the  sea — ! 

GUY  (in  subdued  reverie).  This  is  an  enchantel 
sea. 

MASK.  You  have  made  its  enchantment  live. 
You  lead  us  now,  Guy.  We  will  follow  when  you 
call.  Say  again  the  call  I  wrote  for  you  on  the  sands 
of  the  sea. 
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GUY  (reciting  as  in  a  dream). 

Come  follow  me 
"Where  sea-winds  fill 
The  shells  with  shrill 
Songs  of  the  sea  ! 

(AGNES  FONT  enters  ly  door  at  left). 

AGNES.  Oh !  Mask,  what  a  change  has  come  over 
mother. 

MASK.     She  is  reconciled  at  last  ? 

AGNES.  Yes,  she  was  speaking  to  me  just  now 
of  Guy  with,  such  interest  and  affection.  You  would 
not  have  believed  it. 

GUY  (sadly).  Why  does  she  trouble  about  me  ? 
It  would  be  better  for  me— far  better,  if  she  left  me 
alone. 

MASK.  How  can  you  say  such  a  thing,  Guy? 
Don't  you  see  we  all  shall  be  united  now  ?  Each  of 
us  without  hindrance  now  can  do  a  share  of  the  ono 
great  work. 

AGNES.    What  is  that  work,  Mask  ? 

MASK.  To  be  ready  to  serve  when  the  genius  of 
our  country  awakes — 

AGNES  (bwildered).     When  the  genius  awakes —  ? 

GUY.     Agnes,  have  you  never  heard? 

AGNES.     Never — who  is  that  genius  ? 

GUY.  Tell  her,  Mask.  (He  leads  them  together 
each  by  the  hand  to  the  sofa  at  right  where 
they  sit,  while  he  kneels  at  their  feet.) 

MASK.     She  will  not  understand  me. 
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GUY.  Oh  yes — tell  her.  Listen.,  Agnes  dear. 
Then  you  will  understand. 

MASK.  When  I  was  iu  Constantinople  during 
last  spring  a  strange  thing  happened  to  me.  As  I 
stood  on  the  site  of  Cesar's  palace  I  thought  of  the 
East  and  West  again  united,  and  of  a  Greek 
choir  like  angels  once  more  beneath  Justinian's 
dome.  What  a  sublime  work — !  and  to  do  it  from, 
such  a  palace  overhanging  such  a  sea — ! 

AGNES  (wondering).  Was  there  ever  such  a 
dream? 

MASK.  It  changed  iny  life:  for  a  voice  spoke 
to  me  in  that  dream.  It  told  me  to  leave  that  land 
and  sea,  because  they  were  dead.  It  told  me  to  go 
where  their  genius  had  fled  and  was  sleeping. 

GUY.    Here  in  this  country,  Mask — 

MASK.  Here  in  the  Insula  Sacra — the  Ogygia 
of  Homer  and  our  Hellenic  ancestors — the  genius  is 
here  and  will  soon  awaken,  and  he  win  revive  arts, 
and  trades,  and  letters  in  our  ancient  tongue  which  all 
will  speak  again.  Let  us  be  ready  to  minister.  (He 
lapses  into  thought.) 

AGNES  (submissively).  But  how  can  I  minister 
to  this  genius  ? 

MASK  (suddenly  aroused  and  laughing  recklessly). 
You,  Agnes — you  may  go  so  far  as  to  attend  a  fashion- 
able stall  for  Irish  industries. 

GUY.     And  I — what  can  I  do? 

MASK  (serious  and  earnest).  You  child — you,  be- 
cause of  your  genius,  will  kindle  a  nation's  imagina- 
tion. 
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GUY.     And  what  will  you  do,  Mask  ? 

MASK  (with  an  inward  exaltation).  I  will  be 
prophet  of  all  ! 

(MES.  RACHEL  FONT  enters  by  the  door  at  left.} 

MRS.  FONT.  My  dearest  children — (They  all 
three  stand  up  at  once}  I'm  glad  to  see  you  together, 
Mask  and  Agnes. 

MASK  (slightly  irritated}.  Is  there  anything 
peculiar  in  the  fact  ? 

MES.  FONT.  Not  at  all- — (Leering.}  But  you 
both  seem  to  get  on  so  well  together. 

MASK.     Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  that  either  ? 

MRS.  FONT.  Of  course  not — in  fact  you  both 
seem  as  if  you  were  made  for  each  other,  my  dears. 

MASK.  Indeed — isn't  it  odd  then  that  you 
should  come  and  unmake  the  whole  arrangement  ? 
(He  goes  to  door  at  right.} 

MES.  FONT.  Why  should  you  say  that,  niy  son  ? 
Where  are  you  going? 

MASK.     To  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  say — ? 
(Exit  by  door  at  left.  GUY  quietly  runs  out  after  him.} 

MRS.  FONT.     He  seems  very  cross  to-day. 

AGNES.  Mother,  why  will  you  talk  like  that  be- 
fore Mask  ?  It  is  very  hard  on  me. 

MRS.  FONT.  Hold  your  tongue.  You  don't  know 
anything. 

AGNES.     Well — you  see  you  drove  him  away. 

MRS.  FONT.     How  dare  you  say  that?     It  V.MS 
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you  who  could  not  keep  him.  It  was  all  your  fault. 

You  aren't  able  to  hold  him.  That's  all. 

AGNES  (faltering).  Oh !  mother,  I  cannot  do 
those  sort  of  things. 

MRS.  FONT.  Of  course  not — because  you  are 
worthless  and  incapable  and  a  trouble  and  a  disap- 
pointment to  me.  (She  turns  away  in  disgust.) 

AGNES.  Why  this  sudden  attack — ?  I  do  not 
deserve  it,  mother. 

MRS.  FONT.  Bali !  you  have  no  ambition.  How 
different  you  are  from  your  poor  brother  who  is  gone. 
He  was  like  me.  He  was  my  son. 

AGNES.     I  cannot  help  it,  if  I  am  not  like  you. 

MRS.  FONT.  That  is  just  it.  If  you  were  only 
like  me,  you  would  know  how  to  hold  Mask.  No — 
and  what's  more,  you  even  don't  care  about  his  title 
and  position.  You  are  very  like  your  father. 

AGNES.  I  love  to  think  I  am  like  my  father. 
He  was  good. 

MRS.  FONT  (contemptuously).     No  ambition — 

AGNES.  Mother,  you  ought  not  to  blame  him 
for  that.  If  he  was  ambitious,  would  he,  do  you 
think,  Have  married  you? 

MRS.  FOXT.  Marrying  me  was  tne  wisest  thing 
he  ever  did.  But  for  me,  he  never  would  have  had 
that  estate. 

AGNES.     Because  he  was  good  if  left  to  himself — 
MRS.    FONT  (sardonically).     Good — you      mean 
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weak.     Goodness  with  such  as  you  and  him  is  only  an 
excuse  for  weakness. 

AGNES.  It  is  no  weakness  to  fear  wrong-doing, 
mother. 

MBS.  FONT  (savagely).  What  do  you  call  wrong- 
doing? 

AGNES.  You  know  he  would  never  have  got  the 
etate,  if  that  will 

MRS.  FONT.  Stop,  you  fool.  What  do  you  know 
about  wills  ?  There  was  never  a  will  but  the  one  that 
held  good  in  law.  Why  shouldn't  I  try  to  obtain  the 
property  when  the  law  gave  me  a  claim  ?  Why 
shouldn't  I  take  the  property  when  it  lay  in  my 
hands  ? 

AGNES.  It  brought  us  no  luck,  and  now  it  isi 
back  with  the  rightful  owner  again. 

MBS.  FONT.  Not  with  the  rightful  owner,  but 
with  an  evil  spirit — 

AGNES.     Mother,  I  thought  you  ceased  to  believe 
that  of  him.     Last  night  your  manner  became  quite 
kind  to  Guy ;  and  only  a  little  while  ago  you  spoke 
to  him  so  affectionately.     We  were  remarking  it; 
and  Mask  was  delighted. 

MBS.  FONT  (sighs).  Alas !  poor  Mask  does  not 
know  that  he  is  going  to  his  destruction.  (Fearfully 
determined.)  I  must  save  him. 

AGNES  (with  an  averted  look).  You  have  changed 
towards  Guy  because  you  woulu  put  him  off  his 
guard. 
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MRS.  FONT.  An  evil  spirit  is  not  to  be  put  off 
liis  guard. 

AGNES.  Leave  him  alone,  mother.  Something 
terrible  will  come  of  it,  if  you  don't.  It  frightens 
me  to  think  of  you  near  him  now. 

MRS.  FONT.  Your  fright  is  taking  your  senses 
away.  Mind  you  do  not  thwart  my  wishes.  I  tell  you 
this  imp  is  not  to  be  put  off  his  guard ;  for  he  knows 
all  things. 

(HORACE  YELVEITON  enters  by  door  at  right.) 

YELVERTON.  Miss  Font,  I  have  discovered  such 
a  treasure.  Come,  and  I  will  show  it  to  you. 

AGNES  (nervous  and  pr  eoceupied).  What  is  it} 
Mr.  Yelverton? 

YELVERTON.  An  ogham  stone — yes,  a  real 
ogham — I  discovered  it  in  the  back-field.  It  had 
been  placed  for  a  lintel  on  the  top  of  a  sheep-pass. 

AGNES.  Mask  will  bo  very  excited  about  this 
discovery. 

YELVERTON.     Yes,  he  is  looking  at  it  now. 

MRS.  FONT  (severely).  You  encourage  him.  too 
much  in  his  infatuation  for  such  old  things,  Mr. 
Yelverton. 

AGNES  (eagerly  to  YELVERTON).  Come,  let  us  go 
and  see  the  ogham  stone. 

MRS.  FONT  (suspiciously).  What  do  you  want  to 
see  Mask  for  now,  Agnes  ? 

YELVERTON  (Looking  out  of  window).  If  it  is 
only  to  see  Lord  Mask,  she  can  see  him  here. 
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AGNES.    Is  he  coming  ? 
YELVERTON.    Yes — with  Guy — 
MRS.  FONT.     Agnes  you  had  better  go  with  Mr. 
Yelverton  and  see  the  ogham. 

(LORD  MASK  and  GUY  FONT  enter  ly  door  at  rigfit.) 

AGNES  (firmly).  I  am  not  going  without  you 
mother. 

MASK.     Going — wljere — ? 

AGNES.     To  see  Mr.  Yelverton's  ogham— 

MASK.  Yes,  you  ought  to  see  it.  It  is  a  great 
discovery.  Bring  them  there,  Mr.  Yelverton. 

MRS.  FONT.     I  will  see  it  some  other  time. 

AGNES.     I  do  not  care  to  see  it  now  either. 

YELVERTON.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  escort  the 
ladies. 

MRS.  FONT  (with  a  dark  glance  at  AGNES).  I  sup- 
pose we  had  better  go.  (Looks  towards  the  left.) 
Come  this  way  out  by  the  back.  It  IB  the  nearest 
way :  besides  I  want  to  give  some  orders  in  the  kitchen. 
(She  smiles  affectionately  at  GUY,  then  exit  through 
door  at  left,  and  is  followed  by  AGNES  FONT,  and 
HORACE  YELVERTON.) 

MASK.  Did  you  see  how  she  smiled  at  you,  Guy  ? 
You  have  certainly  made  a  conquest. 

GUY  (nervously).    I — I  don't  understand 

MASK.  It  was  no  whim  of  yesterday  either,  al- 
though she  is  so  capricious. 

GUY.  From  yesterday  evening  till  now — what  a 
long  time — ! 
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MASK.  Come,  don't  be  so  sad.  You  ought  to  be 
joyful.  Let  us  run  to  the  caves. 

(Mas.  RACHEL  FONT  re-enters  by  door  at  left.) 

MRS.  FONT.  My  children,  I  am  so  glad  to  find 
you  still  here. 

MASK.     Why  didn't  you  go  with  the  others? 

MRS.  FONT.  I  wanted  to  see  you  instead.  I  told 
them  I  would  follow  in  a  moment  from  the  kitchen. 
So  they  went  on.  But  I — I  came  back  here,  because 
I  want  to  be  alone  with  you,  and  to  say  something 
to  you  both. 

MASK  (interested).     What  is  it  you  want  to  say  ? 
MRS.  FONT.     I  have  not  seemed  kind  to  Guy. 

GUT  (somewhat  timidly).  No — you  certainy  have 
not. 

MRS.  FONT.  You  did  not  understand  me,  child. 
You  did  not  understand  me. 

MASK.     What  is  it  yon  want  him  to  understand  ? 

MRS.  FONT  (archly).  Have  neither  of  you  ever 
suspected  ? 

GUY  (wondering).     No — I'm  sure  I  never  have. 

MASK.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mrs.  Font,  you  were 
not  really  what  you  seemed  ? 

MRS.  FONT.  I  was  not,  my  children.  I  was  only 
anxious  to  change  you,  Guy,  from  your  habits. 

MASK.  You  did  not  approve  of  his  searching  the 
secrets  of  the  sea. 
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MRS.  FONT.  I  thought  the  boy  was  wasting  his 
life  on  folly  and  ruining  his  career.  So  I  opposed  him 
harshly.  But  all  along  I  loved  him. 

MASK  (with  a  natural  simplicity).  And  was  all 
your  severity  caiised  only  by  your  lover1 

MRS.  FONT.  Yes,  only  by  my  love — Guy,  come 
here. 

GUY  (approaching  her  with  awe).  What  do  you 
want  with  me  ? 

MRS.  FONT.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  my  mind  has 
quite  changed  regarding  you. 

GUY  (wondering).     What  has  caused  the  change  ? 

MRS.  FONT.  My  dear,  I  understand  at  last  that 
you  are  no  ordinary  child.  I  see  now  what  you  really 
are. 

MASK  (laughing).  Now  you  understand,  Mrs. 
Font,  what  I  mean  when  I  say  he  is  two  thousand 
years  old. 

MRS.  FONT.  He  is  a  messenger  of  the  spirits.  I 
do  not  think  it  right  to  oppose  him  any  more. 

GUY  (eagerly  to  MRS.  FONT).  Is  it  the  sea-caves 
that  have  made  you  change  like  this  ? 

MRS.  FONT.     Child,  I  want  to  see  the  sea-caves. 

GUY.     Will  you  come  with  me  ? 

MASK  (joyfully).  He  will  show  you  their  won- 
ders. Let  us  all  go  together. 

MRS.  FONT  (seriously).  No— I  want  to  go  alone 
with  Guy. 

MASK.    Why  alone —  ? 
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MRS.  FONT  (mysteriously).  Because — because  I 
want  to  give  a  sea-fairie  to  the  sea-caves. 

Guy.     Where  will  you  find  one  to  give  them  ? 

MRS.  FONT.  My  child,  I  will  soon  get  to  find 
them  as  well  as  you. 

GUY.     I  don  t  think  you  Avill  ever  find  them. 

MRS.  FONT  (suspiciously).     Why  not,  my  dear — ? 

GUY  (eyeing  her  closely).  Because  within  you 
there  is  a  woman  of  stone. 

MRS.  FONT.  Well — well,  anyway  I  will  now  try 
to  find  them.  Come. 

MASK.  Do  you  want  to  go  now — this  instant,  to 
the  sea-caves? 

Mas.  FONT.  Why  not— why  not — ?  Yes,  let 
us  go.  Come,  Guy. 

(AGNES  FONT  enters  ly  door  at  left.} 
AGNES.     Mother,  why  did  you  not  follow  ua? 
.MASK.     Agnes,  just  fancy!    she  is  going    with 
Guy  to  the  sea  caves. 

AGNES  (promptly).     Let  us  all  go  together. 
MRS.  FONT  (steadily').      I  ani  going  alone  with 
Guy. 

AGNES  (terrified).  But  he  does  not  know  the 
danger. 

MRS.  FONT     I  have  told  him. 

AGNES.    You  have  told  him  ?     Oh,  impossible— 

MRS.  FONT  (coldly}.  I  have  told  him  I  wanted  to 
see  his  visions  in  the  caves. 
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AGNES  (astounded).    But  I  don't  mean  that. 

MRS.  FONT.  Not  that — what  then,  Agnes — ? 
(With  a  hard  voice).  Tell  them  what  you  mean, 
Agnes. 

AGNES  (looks  with  terror  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  says  nothing). 

MRS.  FONT.    Agnes,  child,  why  don't  you  speak  ? 

MASK.  There  is  no  danger.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you,  Agnes  ? 

AGNES  (as  if  suddenly  awakened).  Nothing — 
nothing — (Excitedly).  Mother,  do  not  go  to  the  caves. 
You  know  it  •will  be  terrible  for  us  all. 

MASK.  There  is  no  fear,  Agnes.  She  will  be 
quite  safe  where  she  will  stand. 

AGNES  (desperately).    Mother,  do  not  go. 

MRS.  FONT  (pushing  past  her).  You  foolish 
girl — ! 

GUY.  Nothing  can  happen  her  Agnes.  I  will 
see  to  that. 

AGNES.     Oh,  you  innocent  helpless  boy — ! 

MASK.  What  do  you  mean,  Agnes  ?  He  is  all 
powerful.  It  is  he  who  has  changed  your  mother. 
Just  think  of  that. 

MRS.  FONT  (calmly).    Just  think  of  that,  Agnes. 
AGNES.    Oh !  was  there  ever  such  a  misfortune  ? 
MRS.  FONT.    Was  there  ever  such  good  luck? 

MASK.  You  should  be  glad,  Agnes,  to  see  us  all 
united  at  last. 

GUY  (laughing).  We  are  united.  They  follow 
me.  (To  MRS.  FONT).  Come,  come  follow  me, 
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(Exit  laughing  by  door  at  right.  Mas.  FONT  follows 
him.) 

AGNES  (for  a  while  stands  rigid  with  terror^  then 
hurries  to  doors  at  right  and  left,  but  is  both 
times  overtaken  by  LOSD  MASK  who  locks  the  two  door? 
and  takes  their  keys.)  Let  me  go  with.  Guy.  I  must 
go,  Mask. 

MASK.  You  must  not.  I  tell  you,  you  must  not 
cross  your  mother.  This  is  the  turning  point  of  Guy's 
life.  All  our  happiness,  Agnes,  depends  on  this. 

AGNES  (despondingly).  Yes,  all  our  happiness 
depends  on  this.  Oh!  Mask,  Mask,  if  you  only 
knew — 

MASK.  I  know  what  I  am  doing.  It  is  you  who 
do  not  know.  I  know  your  mother  is  not  in  danger. 

AGNES  (wildly).  Not  in  danger — ?  she  is  in  ter- 
rible danger.  We  are  all  of  us  in  danger.  I  tell 
you,  she  was  never  in  such  danger  in  her  life. 

(Guy  is  heard  singing  outside.  LORD  MASK  opens 
window  at  bacJt  nearest  the  right,  and  looks  out  waving 
his  hand.) 

GUY  (singing  outside). 

Come  follow  me 
Where  sea  winds  fill 
The  shells  with  shrill 
Songs  of  the  sea ! 

(AGNES  staggers,  and  falls  fainting  on  the  sofa  at 
right.) 

Curtain. 
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ACT   THIRD, 

(The  exterior  of  the  sea  caves.  A.  plane  of  grass 
land  on  the  top  of  a  cliff.  Several  feet  below  at  the 
back  the  sea  reaches  out  to  the  skyline,  and  -is  flanked 
on  right  and  left  by  mountains.  In  the  grass  on  the 
left  is  a  large  chasm  down  which  natural  steps  lead ; 
beyond  it  to  the  left  are  some  high  rocks.  On 
the  right  is  a  rustic  seat.  It  is  evening.') 

(Two  PEASANTS  wearing  black  masks  over  their  eyes 
and  carrying  guns  stand  near  the  chasm  at  the  left.) 

FIRST  PEASANT.     They're  a  long  time  inside. 

SECOND  PEASANT.     Let's  go  in  and  shoot  her  at 
once. 

FIRST  PEASANT.     Yes,  and  have  the  boy  a  wit- 
ness. 

SECOND  PEASANT.     Shoot  him  too — 

FIRST  PEASANT.      No,  no,  we  have  no  quarrel 
with  young  Guy. 

SECOND  PEASANT.  Isn't  he  the  real  owner  I' 
FIRST  PEASANT.  Yevs,  but  you  know  well 
enough  that  he  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  management 
of  the  property.  It  is  old  Eachel  Font  does  every- 
thing. It  is  she  who  is  now  turning  tlie  people  out 
of  their  houses. 

SECOND  PEASANT.      Humph — what  can  she  and 
Guy  be  doing  all  this  time  down  in  those  sea  caves  ? 
PEASANT.     Oh — some  diversion    I    sup- 
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pose — they  must  POOH  be  up  now.  We  might  then 
get  a  shot  at  her. 

SECOND  PEASANT.  That's  what  you've  been  say- 
ing these  days  past.  We've  been  tracking  her  quite 
long  enough. 

FIRST  PEASANT.  But  then  we've  never  been  able 
to  get  at  her  without  being  seen  by  others. 

SECOND  PEASANT.  That's  true.  We  haven't 
come  out  here  to  take  old  Rachel's  life,  and  have  our 
lives  taken  as  well. 

FIRST  PEASANT.  What's  thai?  (Looks  to  the 
right.)  There  are  people  coming.  Let's  hide  away 
the  guns  among  the  rocks  here. 

SECOND  PEASANT.  Yes.  we  can  watch  behind 
a  rock ;  and  they  won't  see  us. 

(Exeunt  between  the  rocks  at  left,  and  as 
they  disappear  AGNES  FONT  and  COMMANDER  LYLE 
enter  hurriedly  from  the  right.} 

AGNES  (pointing  to  the  chasm).  There — that  is 
the  entrance  to  the  sea  caves. 

LYLE.  I  had  better  go  down  and  see  if  they  are 
inside.  (Goes  to  the  chasm.)  Will  you  wait  there, 
Miss  Font  till  I  return  ?  (Exit  into  the  chasm.) 

AGNES  (nervously).  Take  care  how  you  go  down, 
Commander  Lyle? 

LYLE  (within  the  chasm).  Oh — it  is  only  like 
going  down  stairs  for  me. 

(HORACE  YELVERTOX  enters  at  the  right.} 

YELVERTON.  They  told  me  at  the  house  you  were 
looking  for  me,  Miss  Font  I*1 
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AGNES.  Yes,  Mr.  Yelverton — thank  you  for 
coming.  Commander  Lyle  called  meanwhile ;  and  I 
brought  him  here  instead.  But  I  had  to  wait  till 
Lord  Mask  went  away. 

YELVERTON.  Why  had  you  to  wait  ?  Why 
have  you  come  here  ? 

AGNES.  Don  t  you  know  that  mother  and  Guy 
have  gone  down  into  the  sea  caves  ? 

YELVERTON.  No — is  it  possible  he  has  induced 
her—? 

AGNES.  I  tried  to  prevent  them,  but  could  not. 
And  Mask  opposed  me  too,  Because — because  he  is  so 
delighted  that  tney  seem  at  last  fiends. 

YELVERTON.  Why  do  you  say  "seem"  ?  Are 
they  not  really  friends  now  ? 

AGNES  (alarmed).  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  so. 
I  don't  know  what  I  am  saying.  I  am  terrified  at 
mother  going  into  that  dangerous  place. 

YELVERTON.  I  thought  she  would  have  been 
the  last  to  be  led  there  by  Guy.  Had  I  not 
better  go  down  after  her  ? 

AGNES.  Commander  Lyle  has  gone.  There — I 
hear  them. 

LYLE  (in  the  chasm).  Come  this  way  Mrs.  Font. 
Just  one  more  step. 

AGNES.     Oh !  I  shall  now  know — 

YELVERTON.  Why  are  you  so  frightened,  Miss 
Font  ?  Your  mother  is  safe. 

(Enter  from  chasm  MRS.  FONT   and  COMMANDER 
LYLE.) 
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AGNES  (in  a  trembling  voice).  Mother,  where  is 
Guy? 

MRS.  FONT  (with  a  steady  look).  Haven't  you 
seen  him,  my  girl? 

LYLE.     She  says  she  sent  him  up  to  get  a  shawl. 

MRS.  FONT.  I  felt  chilly  in  the  caves.  I  have 
been  waiting  his  return  ever  so  long.  I  do  not  k'now 
how  I  ever  would  have  come  out  again  but  for  you, 
Commander  Lyle. 

(AGNES  staggers  and  is  caught  by  LYLE  who  leads 
her  to  the  rustic  seat  on  the  Tight.  She  sinks 
almost  fainting,  upon  it.) 

LYLE.  There  is  no  longer  any  fear,  Miss  Font. 
You  see  your  mother  is  quite  safe. 

YELVERTON.  This  is  a  pretty  trick  of  that  in- 
corrigible boy. 

MRS.  FONT.  To  leave  an  elderly  lady  so  long 
in  such  a  place — well —  (Goes  to  seat  and  sits  beside 
AGNES.)  My  girl,  don't  be  so  nervous.  What  is 
the  matter  with  you? 

AGNES  (wan  and  shuddering).  Let  no  one  mind 
me.  What  does  it  matter  about  me? 

LYLE.     I  think  everything,  Miss  Font  ? 

MRS.  FONT  (attending  on  AGNES,  who  shrinks  from 
her).  She  is  perfectly  well  now. 

LYLE.  It  seems  as  if  some  particular  thing  is 
distressing  her  very  much. 

MRS.  FONT  (quickly).  What  is  to  distress  her? 
Commander  Lyle,  you  are  too  pre-occupied  about  my 
daughter.  All  this  must  be  put  a  stop  to. 
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LTLE.     I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mas.  FONT.  Well,  you  had  better  understand 
at  once  that  I  have  other  views  for  Agnes. 

AGNES  (Bitterly).  Even  at  a  time  like  the  present 
I  cannot  be  spared  this. 

MES.  FONT.  It's  to  the  highest  of  the  land  and 
not  to  a  young  sailor,  that  a  girl  with  her  enormous 
fortune  now — 

LYLE.  I  ain  not  thinking  of  her  fortune.  Why 
are  you  so  emphatic  about  the  fortune  now? 

MJIS.  FONT  (with  a  dead  look).  Because  I  won't 
have  you  in  the  place  any  more.  You  are  trying  to 
undermine  my  authority  with  my  daughter. 

LYLE.  Pardon  me,  you  are  mistaken  if  you 
think— 

MRS.  FONT.  Go  back  to  your  ship,  sir,  and  at- 
tend to  your  business.  I  do  not  want  to  see  you 
again. 

LYLE.  This  is  intolerable.  I  cannot  stay  to  be 
spoken  to  like  this. 

(Exit  at  the  right.) 

Mas.  FONT.  It  is  well  to  be  rid  once  for  all  of 
that  troublesome  fellow.  (To  AGNES.)  What  are 
you  shivering  there  for?  Go  for  a  brisk  walk.  Do 
you  hear  me? 

AGNES  (falterinyly  and  with  a  scared  look).  Guy — 
TELVEETON.     Yes,  I  wonder  where  Guy  is  all 
this  time. 

(LOED  MASK  enters  from  the  left.) 
MASK.     Oh !  what  has  happened  to  Guy  ?     Tell 
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me,  have  any  of  you  seen,  him?  Where  is  he,  Mrs. 
Font? 

MRS.  FONT.     He  left  me  about  an  hour  ago. 

YELVERTON.     None  of  us  knows  where  he  is. 

AGNES.     Mask,  you  do  not  know? 

MASK  (holds  out  a  cap).  Here  is  the  cap  he  wore 
to-day  when  he  went  with  you,  Mrs.  Font. 

MRS.  FONT  (steadily).  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 
Where  did  you  find  it  ? 

MASK  (in  a  simple  voice).  He  gave  it  to  me  from 
the  sea. 

MRS.  FONT  (eagerly  and  losing  self-control).  You 
have  seen  him  ? 

MASK.     Yes — 

MRS.  FONT  (with  a  great  effort  to  be  calm).  What 
did  he  say  ? 

MASK.  He  seemed  as  if  he  wanted  to  speak,  but 
he  faded  away  into  a  receding  wave. 

YELVERTON.  Where  did  this  happen,  Lord 
Mask? 

MASK.  Down  by  the  cliff  rocks  where  the  sea 
is  so  deep — I  was  standing  on  a  ledge,  and  watching 
the  waves.  I  saw  the  cap  floating  near  me,  and  as  I 
knelt  down  to  take  it,  he  rose  and  gave  it  to  me  from 
the  sea. 

YELVERTON  (taking  the  cap).  How  strange — 
yes,  that  is  Guy's  cap.  You  really  saw  him,  Lord 

Mask? 

MASK.  I  saw  him.  (Turns  to  each  in  succession.) 
How  has  it  happened  ?  I  know  he  is  dead. 
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YELVERTON  (starts.  Then,  after  waiting  for  MRS. 
FONT  to  speak).  We  do  not, know. 

MRS.  FONT.  I  do  not  know.  All  I  know  is 
that  lie  left  me.  Mask,  dear,  you  are  not  well.  Some- 
thing has  come  over  you. 

MASK.    It  is  because  I  know  that  Guy  is  dead. 

YELVERTON.  Mercy  on  us  !  I  nope  there  is  no 
reason  for  what  you  say. 

MRS.  FONT  (scoffing).  Of  course  not — go,  Mr. 
Yelverton,  go  and  look  for  the  boy.  Send  out  men 
in  all  directions  to  find  him.  (Exit  YELVERTON  at 
the  right.}  There,  that  will  soon  settle  the  matter. 
Guy  is  safe.  He  is  too  crafty  for  any  mishap. 

MASK.     He  has  gone  for  ever  to  the  sea. 
MRS.  FONT  (suspiciously).    How  is  that  possible  ? 
MASK.     Has  he  not  appeared  to  me  from  the 
sea? 

MRS.  FONT.  Mask,  take  care.  You  know  hig 
power.  He  is  safe;  but  this  is  some  wile  of  his  to 
destroy  you. 

MASK.  I  thought  you  had  changed  from  your 
evil  opinion  of  him. 

MRS.  FONT  (eagerly).  So  I  had.  But  now  I 
know  he  is  bent  on  destroying  you. 

MASK  (with,  reverie  and  regret).  Yes,  he  may  at 
last  destroy  me,  now  that  he  is  dead. 

AGNES.  Mask,  what  are  you  saying?  Mask, 
have  you  no  pity  for  me  ? 

MASK.     Why,  Agnes — ? 
ITS 
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AGNES  (wildly).  Have  I  not  a  great  enough  mis- 
fortune to  bear? 

MASK.     Then  you  also  know  that  he  is  dead. 

AGNES  (as  if  suddenly  recollecting  is  seized  with 
terror}.  I  have  not  said  so.  You  must  not  think  so. 
(She  bursts  into  tears.) 

MRS.  FONT  (sternly).  Agnes,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Are  you  mad? 

MASK.     She  is  as  sure  as  I  am,  that  he  is  dead. 

MRS.  FONT.  What  foolish  imagination  is  this? 
How  can  she  be  sure  ? 

AGNES  (involuntarily  to  MES.  FONT).  I  am  as 
sure  of  it  aa  you  are  yourself. 

MES.  FONT  (threateningly).  Agnes,  this  is  not  a 
time  for  jests ;  neither  am  I  in  humour  for  them. 

AGNES  (in  confusion).  What  did  I  say  ?  I  did 
not  mean  to  jest. 

MASK.  It  is  you  Mrs.  Font  who  takes  the  mat- 
ter lightest  of  us  all. 

MES.  FONT  (after  an  instant's  perplexity).  I  can 
think  of  no  one  to  be  anxious  about  except  about  you, 
Mask.  You  ought  to  go  home,  and  not  be  wander- 
ing always  to  the  coast.  Agnes  and  I  will  stay  with 
you,  and  prevent  your  feeling  lonely. 

MASK.  I  should  always  feel  lonely  away  from 
the  sea. 

MRS.  FONT.  Beware  of  it  my  son.  Keep  in 
your  home.  Beware  of  that  school  boy's  fate. 

MASK.  Has  Guy  not  come  by  the  same  fate  him- 
self? 
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MRS.  FONT.     You  think  so  because  a  demon  has 
personated  him  to  destroy  you. 

MASK.  No,  no — the  sea  would  not  have  had 
that  look. 

AGNES.  What  was  the  look  you  saw  upon  it, 
Mask? 

MASK  (with  a  certain  joy).  Wistful  adoration 
for  the  beauty  of  the  dead — ! 

MBS.  FONT.  Stay  at  home.  Never  go  near  the 
sea  again. 

MASK.  I  can  never  leave  it  again.  It  is  an 
enchanted  sea ! 

MRS.  FONT  (caressingly).  Do  not  think  any  more 
of  your  evil  genius,  my  dear.  He  was  always  your 
evil  genius. 

MASK.  He  stood  between  me  and  the  shadows, 
and  now  he  has  gone  to  the  shadows. 

MRS.  FONT.  I  do  not  know  why  you  should 
think  he  is  dead.  (Seductively.)  Listen  to  me,  Mask, 
my  dear.  If  by  some  ill  luck  he  is  dead,  would  you 
not  like  to  live  always  in  this  beautiful  demesne  by 
the  sea  ?  You  might  then  very  easily  make  it  yours. 

MASK  (with  a  look  of  horror).  Whit  is  that  you 
say? 

MRS.  FONT.  Nothing  that  should  shock  you — 
don't  you  know  that  in  the  lamentable  event 
of  anything  happening  to  Guy,  this  property  must 
come  to  Agnes  ? 

AGNES.     I  do  not  want  this  property. 
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MRS.  FONT.  Agnes,  you  must  have  it.  There  is 
no  one  else  for  it. 

MASK.  Horrible,  horrible — as  if  I  could  touch 
what  belongs  to  the  dead — 

MRS.  FONT  (eagerly}.  But  I  never  said  hs  was 
dead. 

MASK.  Now  I  understand  why  you  have  always 
hated  him.  Now  I  am  sure  you  think  he  is  dead. 

MRS.  FONT.  I  tell  you  I  do  not.  You  axe  ill 
and  tired,  Mask.  (Goes  towards  the  seat  at  the 
right.}  Come  sit  here  a  while,  and  rest  yourself. 

MASK  (suspiciously}.  No,  Mrs.  Font — I  under- 
stand you  at  last.  Now  I  know  \rliy  everyone  fears 
you.  I  begin  to  fear  you  myself  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life.  (Exit  at  the  left.) 

MRS.  FONT  (exposulating).  My  dearest  Mask — 
listen  to  me,  Mask — 

(HORACE  TELVERTON  re-enters  at  right.} 

YELVERTOX.  Guy  cannot  be  found  anywherte. 
No  one  seems  to  have  seen  him  since  the  forenoon. 
I  have  sent  people  in  all  directions  to  look  for  him. 

MRS.  FONT.  He  will  come  back  safely  enough. 
He  is  only  doing  this  to  surprise  us. 

YELVERTON.  He  deserves  to  be  severely  pun- 
ished. 

MRS.  FONT.  That's  what  I  always  say.  Look 
here,  Mr.  Yelverton.  (Points  to  left.}  Do  you  see 
Lord  Mask  going  along  there  ? 

YELVERTON.     Yes,  Mrs.  Font— 
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MRS.  FONT.  I  want  you  to  follow  him.  Do  not 
let  him  out  of  your  sight,  Mr.  Yelverton.  He  is 
giving  me  much  more  anxiety  now  than  Guy.  I  beg 
of  you  to  keep  with  him  always.  There — go,  Mr. 
Yelverton,  please. 

YELVERTON  (somewhat  puzzled}.  Certainly- 
whatever  you  wish — 

(Exit.  MRS.  FONT  stands  gazing  before  her  with  a 
stony  expression.  AGNES  watches  in  fear  and  sus- 
pense. Pause) 

AGNES  (with  a  hollow  voice).  Have  you  nothing 
— to  say  to  me  ? 

MBS.  FONT  (calmly}.     No — 

AGNES  (hides  her  face  in  her  hands  and  seems 
quite  broken). 

MRS.  FONT.  What  should  I  have  to  say  to  al 
trembling  fool  like  you  ? 

AGNES.  Oh — that  I  should  be  condemned  to 
suffer  this — 

MRS.  FONT   (threateningly).     Suffer  what — ? 

AGNES  (losing  her  self  control).  For  pity's  sake 
tell  me  the  truth. 

MRS.  FONT.  Agnes,  I  warn  you  to  be  careful  of 
what  you  say  to  me. 

AGNES  (with  desperation).  You  have  overawed 
me  all  my  life ;  but  now  somehow  I  do  not  feel  in  the 
least  afraid  of  you. 

MRS.  FONT  (angrily).  If  you  cannot  restrain 
yourself,  I  will  restrain  you. 
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AGNES.  I  will  speak  because  I  have  a  right 
now. 

MRS.  FONT.     What  right  have  you  ? 

AGNES.  You  are  my  mother.  If  you  do  not  care 
about  yourself,  I  have  a  right  to  prevent  you  from, 
ruining  me. 

MRS.  FONT.     I  do  not  understand  you. 

AGNES.     Your  evil  deeds  must  be  visited  on  me. 

MRS.  FONT  (furious).  "What  right  have  you  to 
accuse  me  in  this  way  ? 

AGNES.  My  rignt  to  know  what  has  happened 
to  Guy — 

MRS.  FONT  (arrested).  You  will  regret  your  out- 
rage upon  me  by  such  words. 

AGNES  (breaking  in  wildly).  I  regret  nothing.  I 
fear  nothing  any  more.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than 
my  sult'ering  now. 

MRS.  FONT  (cautiously).  Agnes,  you  surprise  me. 
Are  you  losing  your  senses  ? 

AGNES  (kneeling  and  clasping  MRS.  FONT  by  the 
knees).  You  can  set  my  mind  at  rest.  Oh  !  set  my 
niind  at  rest. 

MRS.  FONT.  Certainly — how  can  I  do  so,  my 
girl  ? 

AGNES.  You  can  say  that  Guy  is  safe.  (Be- 
seechingly.) For  heaven's  sake  say  that  he  is  safe. 
Oh !  say  it,  Mother. 

MRS.  FONT.  How  can  I  say  it  when  I  don't 
know?  I  can  only  say  I  believe  it. 
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AGNES  (looks  at  her  and  starts  to  her  feet).  TJiat 
is  a  lie. 

MRS.  FONT  (with  smothered  ruyc,  as  she  walks 
apart).  You  accursed  child,  I  would  know  how  to 
punish  you — but  for  him — 

AGNES  (Utterly).     But  for  him. 
MBS.  FONT.     Yes,  you  have  no  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. 

AGNES  (continuing).  But  for  Mask — you  can  re- 
strain yourself — oh !  and  be  restrained  by  no  scruple 
either,  when  you  think  of  your  plans  for  him  and  me. 

MRS.  FONT.  Yes,  yes,  I  always  had  great  plans 
for  you.  But  you  are  worthless.  You  have  no  ambi- 
tion. 

AGNES.  I  won't  allow  ambition  to  stifle  my  feel- 
ing for  what  is  right. 

MRS.  FONT.  It  is  right  for  me  to  advance  the 
family.  How  can  it  be  wrong  to  do  what  leads  to 
that? 

AGNES  (disdainfully).  What  a  test  for  right  or 
wrong.  (Then  in  a  gentler  voice.)  You  cannot  believe 
what  you  say.  One  would  think,  to  hear  you  speak, 
that  punishment  in  the  next  world  for  crime — 

MRS.  FONT.  What  is  that  you  say  about  the 
next  world  ?  I  tell  you,  child,  I  would  willingly  bear 
the  pains  of  hell,  if  only  I  could  see  my  daughter1 
married  to  a  lord. 

AGNES  (with  a  look  of  horror).  You  have  often 
said  I  am  like  my  father.  What  a  mercy  for  me  that 
I  am — ! 
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MRS.  FONT.  Yes — he  was  worthless.  All  my 
labour  and  resource  were  thrown  away  upon  him. 

AGNES.  All  your  labour  and  resource  will  never 
get  you  your  wish. 

MRS.  FONT.     Fate  may  have  helped  me  at  last. 

AGNES.  Ah — you  know  only  too  well  the  fate 
of  Guy. 

MRS.  FONT.  I  know  nothing ;  but  if  he  is  gone, 
then  Mask  is  saved. 

AGXES  (looks  for  a  moment  doubtful,  then  says 
scornfully}.  Do  you  think  Mask  will  rest  now  that 
his  link  with  what  most  interested  him,  is  gone? 

MRS.  FONT.  Yes — and  if  you  are  clever,  he  will 
turn  to  you,  because  he  will  be  lonely  and  ready  for 
company  now. 

AGNES.  I  do  not  wish  that  he  should  turn  to! 
me. 

MRS.  FONT  (surprised}.  You  do  not  wish?  You 
who  love  him  better  than  your  life — 

AGNES.  I  feel  it  would  be  like  some  great  in- 
justice now. 

MRS.  FONT.  Where  would  be  the  injustice,  I 
should  like  to  know?  Whatever  may  be  thought 
about  me,  no  injustice  can  be  laid  at  your  door. 
(Gentler.)  Listen  to  me,  Agnes.  You  are  not  going 
to  throw  away  the  whole  happiness  of  your  life  ? 

AGNES.  Alas !  it  matters  little  now  what  be- 
comes of  my  life. 

MRS.  FONT.     You  have   only    one    life   to  live, 
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Agnes.  If  you  throw  away  this  happiness,  you  will 
never  have  it  again. 

AGNES.     I  see  no  way  of  happiness  for  me. 

MRS.  FONT.  What — not  with  the  husband  you 
love — ? 

AGNES.    No — 

MBS.  FONT.  Child,  you  cannot  think  how  great 
that  happiness  is. 

AGNES  (pensively).  What  is  the  use,  when  I 
know  it  is  not  for  me  ? 

MRS.  FONT.  It  is  for  you,  if  you  are  not  so  mad 
as  to  cast  it  from  you.  (In  an  alluring  voice.)  Oh ! 
think,  child,  of  the  bliss  to  be  with  the  one  you  love. 
Think  of  possessing  him — yes,  always — and  the  delight 
of  serving  him  and  pleasing  him  in  numberless  things, 
and  of  being  worshipped  by  him  in  return.  Think, 
too,  of  when  he  will  tell  you  that  you  have  been  his 
salvation.  For  you  will  be  that ;  and  he  will  surely 
know  it.  And  then  the  happiness  of  children — think 
of  them — his  children,  and  the  happiness  of  home 
where  you  will  be  like  a  queen,  and  your  grand  posi- 
tion and  fortune — to  be  called  "  My  Lady,"  and  walk 
before  any  of  the  neighbours — my  Lady,  my 
eoroneted  daughter — think  of  all  that,  my  child. 
It  will  be  like  living  in  fairy  land  where  you 
will  forget  all  the  trouble  of  the  past,  because  you 

will  have  no  time  for  anything  but  happiness  and 
your  love. 

AGNES  (with  a  look  of  desolation).  Oh !  why  do 
you  remind  me  of  such  happiness? 
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MRS.  FONT.  I  want  to  give  it  to  you,  Agnes. 
Listen  to  me.  Dont  turn  away,  Agnes. 

AGNES.  Alas !  as  if  my  trial  were  not  great 
enough 

MRS.  FONT.  What  trial  can  it  be  for  you  to  find 
your  love  ?  Oh !  Agnes  I  beseech  you.  I  who  have 
thought  and  laboured  to  bring  you  this  happiness — I 
beseech  you  take  it.  Take  it,  my  child. 

AGNES.     I — cannot — 

MRS.  FONT.  Don't  say  that,  Agnes.  "Why  can- 
not you  ? 

AGNES  (with  a  great  effort).  I  cannot  be  a  party 
to  your  wickedness. 

MRS.  FONT.  Is  it  wickedness  to  save  the  man 
you  love  from  destruction? 

AGNES  (shrinking  from  her).  There — you  admit 
you  have  saved  him  by  this  crime. 

MRS.  FONT.  Not  at  all — fate  may  have  begun  his 
salvation.  I  am  taking  means  to  complete  it. 

AGNES.  You  will  complete  nothing.  Confusion 
and  disaster  can  only  come  from  your  work. 

MRS.  FONT  (with  a  sudden  outburst  of  anger). 
You  are  a  foolish  frightened  girl.  You  are  only  a 
fool  after  all.  You  are  not  worth  the  trouble  I  take 
about  you.  I  might  have  known  that. 

AGNES.     It  is  better  for  me  that  I  should  be  so. 

MRS.  FONT.  Oh !  you  will  repent  of  all  this. 
Hush — there  are  people  coming.  (Looks  to  the 
left.)  These  two  men  are  strangers.  I  wonder  who 
they  are. 
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(Re-enter  from,  the  left  the  Two    PEASANTS — this 
time  without  their  Hack  masks  and  guns). 

EIKST  PEASANT  (saluting  MRS.  FONT).  A  fine 
evening,  your  honour  ma'am — 

MIU.  FONT  (eyeing  them  suspiciously).  A  fine 
evening — what  men  are  you? 

FIRST  PEASANT.  We'er  from  the  far  side  of  the 
bay. 

SECOND  PEASANT.  "We've  been  waiting  about 
the  shore  here  for  a  boat  to  take  us  across. 

MRS.  FONT.     You  seem  strangers  to  me. 
FIRST  PEASANT.     Oh!     we     know      you     well, 
ma'am,  and  all  your  family. 

MRS.  FONT.  Do  you  know  my  nephew,  young 
Master  Guy? 

SECOND  PEASANT.     Indeed  we  do. 
MRS.  FONT.     Have  you  seen  him  anywhere  about 
the  shore  lately? 

FIRST  PEASANT.     We  have,  of  course. 
MRS.  FONT  (uneasily).     Where  is  he  ? 

FIRST  PEASANT  (surprised).  Where  is  he? 
Don't  you  know  very  well  that  he  is  down  there 
in  the  sea  cave  where  you  have  come  from  ? 

MRS.  FONT  (sharply).  That  is  not  true.  He  left 
the  cave  some  time  before  I  came  out. 

FIRST  PEASANT.  Indeed  he  didn't,  ma'am. 
This  man  and  I  saw  you  go  into  the  cave  with  Master 
Guy.  We've  been  here  among  the  rocks  ever  since; 
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and  I  could  swear  lie  has  never  come  out. 
(Turning  to  the  SECOND  PEASANT.)  Isn't  that  so? 

SECOND  PEASANT.  That  is  the  truth.  I  could 
swear  it  too. 

MRS.  FONT  (angrily).  You  are  both*  telling  lies. 
You  had  better  take  care. 

SECOND  PEASANT.  We  are  telling  the  truth. 
There  is  nothing  surer  than  that. 

MRS.  FONT.  This  is  a  conspiracy.  I  will  have 
you  both  punished. 

SECOND  PEASANT.     Take  yours3nf  easy,  ma'am. 

FIRST  PEASANT.  Take  care,  ma'am,  but  you  may 
get  punished  yourself. 

MRS.  FONT.  So  you  think  to  put  a  suspicion  on 
me. 

FIRST  PEASANT.  I  don't  know.  "Where  is 
Master  Guy? 

MRS.  FONT.     I  have  already  told  you. 

SECOND  PEASANT.  Oh  that  won't  do  faith.  If  he 
i.s  missing,  he  has  come  by  his  death  in  the  sea  caves. 

FIRST  PEASANT.  And  of  course  by  your  hand, 
ma'am — the  whole  country  knows  how  you  feel 
towards  him. 

MRS.  FONT.  No  one  but  two  scoundrels,  like 
you,  would  suspect  me  of  this. 

FIRST  PEASANT.  Because  no  one  has  the  certain 
proof  that  we  have. 

MRS.  FONT  (with  terrible  intensity).  Do  you 
think  I  am  afraid  of  you  ?  You  shall  suffer  for  this. 
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SECOND  PEASANT.  No,  we  shan't.  Your  life  of 
wickedness  is  stopped  at  last.  Many  are  those  you 
have  ruined.  Many  are  the  hearths  you  have  made 
desolate.  Many  are  you  now  driving  out  homeless 
into  the  world.  But  your  days  are  nearly  done. 

MRS.  FONT  (gives  a  horrible  laugh). 

FIRST  PEASANT.  "We  shall  be  avenged  on  you, 
Rachel  Font.  When  we  next  meet,  you  will  be  in 
tiie  dock,  and  we  will  hang  you. 

(Exeunt  the  Two  PEASANTS  at  the  right.) 

AGNES  (ivho  has  all  along  stood  by  as  if  trans- 
fixed, now  approaches  MRS.  FONT  and  says  with  a 
scared  unnatural  calmness).  The  reaping  of  the 
whirlwind  has  begun. 


Curtain. 
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ACT  FOURTH. 

(The  entrance  hall  in  Fo nth  ill  house — furnished  as  a 
living  room  with  icalls  and  ceilings  of  old  stucco.  On 
the  right  an  arch,  closed  in  by  heavy  curtains,  leads  to 
the  staircase  and  other  parts  of  the  house.  On  the 
left,  in  front,  a  large  fireplace',  beyond  it  a  door 
aliening  to  the  drawingroom.  In  tne  centre  at  back  is 
a  glass  hall-door,  and  on  each  side  of  it  a 
tall  window  with  old  fashioned  sashes.  Views  of  the 
laim  and  big  trees  can  be  seen  through  hall  door  and 
windows.) 

(LoED  MASK  and  HORACE  YELVERTON  enter  by  the 
hall-door  at  the  back.) 

YELVERTOX.  Yes,  stay  in  the  house  and  rest 
yourself,  Lord  Mask.  You  must  really  be  tired. 

MASK  (listlessly).  We  haven't  been  walking 
much :  have  we  ?. 

YELVERTOX.  Don't  you  know  we  have  been 
walking  about  the  shore  for  hours  ? 

MASK.  It  is  you  who  are  tired.  Why  did  you 
continue  walking  with  me  ? 

YELVERTON.  Well,  I  thought  I  might  distract 
you. 

MASK  (sadly).  You  are  very  kind,  my  friend. 
(Turns  away.)  Ah !  no — his  loss — I  can  never  for- 
get it. 

YELVERTON.  Come,  courage — you  must  not  be 
so  desponding, 
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MASK.     What  hope  can  you  give  me? 

YELVERTOX.  I  am  sure  it  is  only  temporary — 
this  disappearance  of  Guy. 

MASK  (with  a  fixed  look).  No — his  time  was 
come ;  and  he  stole  away  like  a  shadow  from  among 
us. 

YELVERTOX.  I  hope  there  is  no  cause  for  your 
fears.  Poor  boy !  I  hope  he  is  safe. 

MASK.  Poor  Guy — (Moves  towards  door  at 
lack).  I  feel  I  am  with  him  only  when  near  the 
sea. 

YELVERTON.  But  you  are  not  now  going  to  it 
again  ? 

MASK  (undecided).     I  don't  know.     Why  not —  ? 
YELVERTOX.     No,  no — you  had  better  stay  here. 
(AGNES  FONT  enters  by  the  door  at  the  left.) 
AGXES.     I  am  glad  you  have  come  in,  Mask. 

YELVERTOX.  Yes,  Miss  Font,  I  am  telling  him 
he  should  stay  in  and  rest  himself.  I  will  sit  outside 
on  the  terrace.  The  day  looks  threatening,  I  fear. 
Equinoctial  gales  are  due  at  this  time.  Nevertheless 
while  the  sun  sliines,  I  would  rather  read  in  its 
warmth  than  in  my  room.  Do  remain  where  you  are, 
Lord  Mask. 

(Exit  by  hall  door  at  lack.) 

MASK  (pensively).  [Remain — rest — you,  Agnes 
can  rest.  But  I  — I  must  go.  I  cannot  rest. 

AGXES.     Where  must  you  go,  Mask  ?, 
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MASK.  I  cannot  tell.  I  only  know  that  I  hear 
one  calling  me. 

AGNES  (interested).     Calling  you — where? 

MASK.     Onward — 

AGNES.     Onward — and  you  do  not  know  where. 

MASK  (wearily).  Oh !  the  sudden  snapping  of  a 
life's  whole  interest — it  leaves  us  like  dead  men 
in  the  living  world. 

AGNES  (tentatively).     You  cannot  go  home? 

MASK.  Home — no,  now  less  than  ever — I  must 
never  more  leave  the  sea. 

AGNES.     I  too  must  go  away  from  home  now. 
MASK.     You,  Agnes — ? 

AGNES.  Yes,  the  place  has  become  unbearable 
to  me. 

MASK  Of  course — I  understand.  He  is 
present  still  with  us  all.  (Goes  to  arch  at  right  and 
2>ulls  aside  a  curtain.)  Look — the  staircase — his 
gymnasium — how  pathetic  are  the  toys  of  dead  chil- 
dren. Your  mother  will  never  scold  him  for  this 
again. 

AGNES  (shuddering  as  she  looks  through  the 
curtains).  It  is  like  a  gibbet  with  those  ropes  hanging 
— that  forsaken  plaything  of  the  **ead  boy.  (She 
quickly  closes  the  curtains). 

MASK.     How  terrible  to  inherit  his  possessions — 

AGNES.  Yes — terrible — but  for  more  than  what 
you  mean — 

MASK.     For  what,  Agnes — ? 

AGNES  (earnestly).     Mask — if  you  only  knew — 
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but  we  are  beset  with  dangers ;  and  you  must  soon 
know. 

MASK.     I  do  not  understand  you. 

AGNES  (looks  with  terror  at  him).  You  will  know 
soon  enough.  Do  not  ask  me.  (Rigidly.)  I  must 
go  from  here. 

MASK.     Where  will  go? 

AGNES.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  care,  so  long  as  I 
go  from  here. 

MASK.  Ah!  you  have  no  comforter.  You 
never  loved  the  sea. 

AGNES  (after  watching  him  for  a  moment).  Tell 
me,  Mask,  are  you  in  great  grief  ? 

MASK  (faintly  smiling).  Yes — but  why  do  you 
ask? 

AGNES.  Because,  somehow,  you  have  a  strange 
air  of  composure  about  you. 

MASK.  Yes,  his  presence  is  not  terrible  to  me. 

AGNES.  Are  we  not  afraid  of  the  dead  ? 

MASK.  Not  when  we  love  them — 

AGNES.  I  cannot  understand  such  calmness  in 
grief. 

MASK.  Because  you  do  not  understand  how  he 
is  still  with  me. 

AGNES.    How  is  he  with  you? 

MASK.  In  the  wistful  ocean — (With  a  serene 
estacy.)  Oh !  it  is  now  so  beautiful  that,  when  I  am 
near  it,  I  live  ip  a  dream. 
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A«NES.  And  so  in  death  he  is  stronger  for  us 
than  in  life. 

MASK.     Terrible  for  you,  an  exaltation  for  nie — 

AGNES.     Alas,  whither  is  he  to  lead  us  ? 

MASK.     I  cannot  tell. 

AGNES.     And  is  this  the  end  of  all  your  dreams  ? 

MASK.  They  have  not  ended.  They  have  gone 
forth  to  live. 

AGXES.     Why  will  you  not  go  with  them,  Mask  ? 

MASK.     How  can  the  dead  go  with  the  living? 

AGNES.     You  should  not  say  that  you  are  dead. 

MASK.  The  genius  of  my  life  is  dead :  that  ia 
the  same  thing. 

AGNES.  If  your  genius  is  dead,  then  so  are  your 
dreams. 

MASK.  Dreams  are  immortal !  They  govern 
the  world.  We  inspire  those  born  after  us,  to  act 
and  make  our  dreams  come  true. 

AGNES.  I  cannot  think  of  this  land  as  you  see 
it  in  your  dreams. 

MASK  (sadly).  No — you  cannot  think.  That  is 
the  way  with  one's  friends.  They  cannot  think. 
But  strangers  do  it  somehow  after  long  years.  It 
takes  such  a  time  to  think.  No  wonder  you  ask 
whither  the  dead  is  to  lead  us. 

AGNES.  I  cannot  tell  any  more  than  you,  MasK, 
except  that  it  will  be  along  different  ways. 

MASK.  That,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  se'ilcd 
by  fate.  Good-bye,  Agnes.  (He  holds  out  his  hand.) 
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AGNES  (taking  it).  Good-bye — we  have  been 
friends  for  a  long  time,  Mask. 

MASK.  Yes,  we  have  known  each  other  since 
we  were  children,  and  I  don't  think  we  have  ever 
quarrelled.  Have  we,  Agnes  ? 

AGNES.  Never — the  past  in  spite  of  its  troubles 
has  been  happy,  now  that  I  look  back  on  it  from  end 
to  end. 

MASK  (lets  go  her  hand  and  gazes  before  him 
icith  a  pained  expression).  My  past  has  not  been 
happy. 

AGNES.  You  were  too  ambitious,  Mask.  You 
never  could  find  the  way  of  true  happiness  in  life. 

MASK.  But  now  I  have  found  it  at  last. 
AGNES.     Is  your   ambition   then  dead? 

MASK.  The  world  of  men  is  nothing  to  me, 
Agnes. 

AGNES.  You  are  going  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
world  of  things  ? 

MASK.  I  never  felt  as  now  such  a  sympathy 
with,  things. 

AGNES.     That  is  why  you  are  drawn  to  the  sea. 

MASK.  Yes — far  away  from  the  world  to  the 
sea — 

AGNES.  Where  will  you  live  in  such  a  lonely 
place  ? 

MASK.  I  don't  know.  Do  you  know  where  you 
will  live  ? 
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AGNES.     I  see  you   are  as  wretched  as  I   am. 
Neither  of  us  knows. 

MASK.     You  also  are  after  a  shadow.     Good-bye, 
Agnes — leave  the  shadows. 

AGXES.     Good-bye  Mask — (She  bursts  into  tears.) 

MASK.     Poor  Agnes,  you  were  not  made  for  the 
shadows. 

(Exit  by  the  hall  door  at  lack.  AGNES  stands  sor- 
rowfully looking  the  way  he  has  gone.  After  a  pause, 
MES.  FONT  enters  by  the  door  at  the  left.) 

MRS.  FONT.     "What  are    you    looking   at    there, 
Agnes  ? 

AGNES  (turning).     Oh  nothing — 
MRS.  FONT.     You  are  crying  as  usual.     What  is 
the  matter  with  you  now? 

AGNES  (drying  her  eyes  with,  her  handkerchief).     1 
am  going. 

MRS.  FONT.     How — going — ? 

AGNES     I  can  no  longer  bear  this  place. 

MRS.  FONT.     Agnes,  mind  you  do  nothing  rash. 
Beware  of  disobeying  me.     That  is  all  I  tell  you. 

AGNES.     You  have  made  this  place  terrible  and 
hateful  to  me. 

MRS.  FONT.     You    must    remain    in    it  all  the 
same 

AGNES  (with  desperation).     I  will  not. 

MRS.  FONT.     Agnes,  are    you    going    to  desert 
your  mother  in  the  hour  of  her  trial  ? 
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AGNES  (calmer).     The  time  lias  not  come. 

MRS.  FONT.  I  may  be  prosecuted  now  at  any 
moment. 

AGNES.  When  the  time  comes  I  will  do  my 
duty. 

MRS.  FONT.  I  am  glad  you  seem  returning  to 
your  senses. 

AGNES  (hoarsely).    I  must  bear  my  trial  too. 
MRS.  FONT  (in  a  gentler  voice).     Agnes — 
AGNES  (looks  away  and  does  not  answer). 

MRS.  FONT.  Agnes,  I  know  how  severe  your 
trial  is.  I  know  you  are  in  a  difficult  position,  be- 
cause you  believe  me  to  be  guilty. 

AGNES.  I  do  not  see  what  we  can  gain  by  dis- 
cussing that  question. 

MRS.  FONT.  You,  my  daughter,  are  the  only 
one  who  even  suspects. 

AGNES.     Those   two  men — yesterday — know. 

MRS.  FONT.  They  don't  know.  They  only  want 
to  ruin  me  because  I  have  to  defend  the  property 
against  dishonest  tenants. 

AGNES.  Alas !  I  should  be  contented  if  I  could 
think  that. 

MRS.  FONT.  "Well  be  contented  tnen,  my  child. 
Why  should  you  be  otherwise .' 

AGNES.  The  hint  that  you  let  fall  to  me  before- 
hand— besides  this  is  not  your  first 

MRS.  FONT.  My  first — what  first — ?  what  new 
imagination  is  this? 
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AGXES.  That  will — when  you  influenced  father, 
who  all  his  life  afterwards  was  so  miserable  about  it. 

MRS.  FONT.  Idle  gossip  again — your  father 
was  a  timid  doubting  man. 

AGXES.  He  was  a  good  man  :  and  may  heaven 
forgive  you  is  all  I  can  pray. 

MRS.  FOXT  (checking  her  rising  anger).  "Well, 
well,  it  is  not  pleasant  for  either  of  us  to  discuss  that 
question.  I  don't  want  to,  I  am  certain.  What  I 
really  want  now,  is  that  you,  Agnes,  should  be  the  sal  • 
vation  of  this  young  man  you  love. 

AGNES.  It  is  not  to  be.  You  have  made  it  not 
to  be. 

MRS.  FONT.  My  whole  life's  work  has  been  for 
your  and  his  happiness.  I  love  you  both ;  and  you 
have  always  misunderstood  my  affection. 

AGXES.  How  could  I  understand  it,  when  yon 
always  seemed  to  repel  affection?  Oh  what  misfor- 
tune has  made  you  what  you  are  ? 

MRS.  FONT.  I  never  repelled  affection.  It  is 
my  family  who  have  never  shown  any  affection  or> 
gratitude  to  me. 

AGNES.  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  how  hard 
and  pitiless  you  are  ?  You  are  not  like  a  mother. 

MRS.  FONT.  "Well,  I  do  not  understand  you.  I 
thought  I  had  laboured  for  you  as  few  mothers  have. 
Anyhow  let  it  be.  I  will  not  trouble  you  much 
longer.  "When  I  see  you  married  to  Lord  Mask — 

AGXES.     Do  not  speak  of  that. 
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MRS.  FONT.  Be  brave,  now,  Agnes.  This  present 
trial  will  soon  pass  away.  Then  you  will  be  peaceful 
and  rich  and  so  happy  with  him  you  love.  Then  you 
will  know  for  the  first  time  what  my  affection  has 
been. 

AGNES.     I  shall  never  know.     Heaven  help  me ! 

MRS.  FONT  (in  a  low  seductive  voice).  Then  I 
will  go  away.  You  need  not  mind  me  any  more. 
My  work  then  will  be  clone.  You  need  never  see  me 
again. 

AGNES  (with  a  revulsion  of  feeling).  Oh !  mother 
was  it  all  for  this  ? 

MRS.  FONT.  My  girl  think  of  all  my  anxieties 
and  labours  for  you.  Others  show  their  love  in  other 
ways.  That  was  my  way  of  showing  my  love. 

AGNES.     And  was  it  really  done  for  love? 

MRS.  FONT.  You'll  know  it,  Agnes,  when  I  am 
gone — where — who  of  us  can  tell?  Perhaps  I  may 
have  to  suffer  an  unjust  death.  But  so  much  havs 
I  your  marriage  with  my  young  lord  at  heart,  that 
to  see  it,  I  would  go  contented  to  that  death.  Oh ! 
I  pray  of  you,  my  girl,  do  not  fail  me  in  this  great 
desire  of  my  life.  (She  falls  on  her  knees.) 

AGNES.  Oh !  That  it  should  take  such  horrors 
to  soften  your  nature  at  last — !  I  never  saw  you  like 
this  before.  I  feared  you  once.  I  pity  you  now. 
(Fitful  gusts  of  wind  are  heard  outside.  HORACE  YEL- 
VERTON  erters  by  hall  door  at  back.) 

M»s.  FONT.     Then  crown  my  life's  labour.  (Per- 
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ceives   YELVERTOX   and  rises   suddenly?)       Mr.   Yel- 
verton,  where  is  Lord  Mask  ? 

YELVERTOX.  Is  he  not  in  the  house  ?  (To 
AGNES)  I  left  him  here. 

AGNES.  Yes — but  he  went  out  again.  He  passed 
by  you.  I  thought  you  saw  him. 

YELVERTOX.  No,  I  never  did.  The  fact  is  I 
was  so  fatigued  that  I  fell  asleep.  I  was  awakened 
by  the  wind  which  has  been  rising  for  some  time. 
(The  wind  is  again  heard  and  continues  at  interval* 
during  the  following.) 

MRS.  FOXT  (To  AGXES).  You  let  him  go  away 
by  himself,  and  you  did  not.  even  take  the  trouble  to 
tell  Mr  Yelverton. 

AGNES  (confused).  I  never  thought — it  never 
crosed  my  mind. 

MRS.  FONT  (with  sudden  anger).  You  fool — 
(Checks  herself  and  turns  to  YELVERTON.)  See  here, 
sir,  you  have  been  remiss. 

YELVERTOX.  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Font,  I  thought 
I  left  him 

MRS.  FOXT.  Never  mind  that  now.  Go  at-  once 
and  find  him.  Set  the  people  of  the  place  looking  for 
him. 

YELVERTON.     Yes,  yes,  certainly — 
(Exit  quick  by  curtained  arch  at  right.) 

MRS.  FONT  (savagely).  Is  all  my  life's  work  to 
be  wasted?  You  miserable  girl,  I  might  have 
known  you  were  good  for  nothing.  Neither  you  nor 
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your  wretched  father  were   worth    a    ghost   of    my 
trouble. 

AGNES.     Both  of  us  would  have  wished  you  had 
never  gone  to  any  trouble  on  our  behalf. 

MRS.  FONT.     Neither  of  you  ever  knew  what  was 
to  your  advantage. 

AGNES.     Alas !   your  deeds   could  never  be    to 
anyone's  advantage. 

MES.  FONT.  I — I  never  could  understand  you. 
(&he  walks  about  uneasily.) 

AGNES  (diffidently).  Mother,  you  were  not  like 
this  a  while  ago. 

MES.  FOXT.  I  did  not  know  then  he  was  in  such 
danger.  And  you — you  made  no  fight  to  save  him. 

AGNES.     Save  him — what  is  to  happen  to  him? 
MES.   FONT.      The  sea  fairy  is  waiting  to  take 
him. 

AGNES.  How  can  you  ptill  believe  in  such  a 
thing  with  all  your  contempt  for  the  country  ? 

MES.  FONT.  If  the  devil  of  the  country  once 
gives  you  a  taste  of  his  knowledge,  you  can  never 
spit  it  out. 

(CoMMANDEE  LYLE  -is  seen  through  the  glass  hall  door.) 
AGNES.     Commander  Lyle — 

MES.  FONT.     Eh — what  does  he  want?     Send 
him  away. 

AGNES  (opens  the  door).  I  am  afraid  Com* 
mander  Lyle — 
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LYLE  (entering  with  pressing  anxiety).  I  must 
see  Mrs.  Font. 

MRS.  FONT.  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  want  with 
me? 

LYLE.  A  matter  of  great  importance  to  you 
both— 

AGNES.     What  is  it  ? 

LYLE  (with  a  forced  laugh}.  Oh — of  course 
there  is  no  truth  in  it.  The  idea  is  monstrous.  You 
understand  me  ?, 

MRS.  FONT.     Go  on. 

LYLE.  But  nevertheless  it  may  cause  a  great 
deal  of  inconvenience.  The  law,  you  know — 

MRS.  FONT.  Is  it  about  those  two  ruffians  I  met 
yesterday?  Have  they  falsely  accused  me? 

LYLE.  Precisely — now  you  understand.  I 
thought  I  would  come  at  once  to  forewarn  you,  and 
see  if  1  might  be  of  any  help. 

AGNES  (with  a  great  effort  to  be  calm).  It  was 
very  kind  of  you,  Commander  Lyle. 

MRS.  FONT  (stolidly).  What  had  best  be  done? 
What  is  going  to  happen? 

LYLE.  Well,  you  see  the  charge  is  most  serious. 
(Hesitates.)  It  is  a  charge  of  murder.  I  understand 
that  the  District  Inspector  has  a  warrant  for  your 
arrest.  But  you  mustn't  fear.  He  can  do  nothing 
to  you. 

MRS.  FONT.  Does  that  mean  I  shall  not  have 
to  go  to  prison? 
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LYLE.  I  am  afraid  it  doesn't.  Bail  is  never  ac- 
cepted on  this  charge.  But  imprisonment  can  on]  3" 
be  till  tlie  winter  assizes. 

AGNES.  Ok!  she  will  never  survive  the  time 
in  prison. 

LYLE.  Courage,  Miss  Font — after  the  trial  all 
will  be  well. 

MRS.  FONT  (calculating).  Over  two  months  iu 
prison  till  the  winter  assizes — (The  wind  now  gradu- 
ally rises  to  a  storm.} 

LYLE.  A  dreadful  hardship,  no  doubt — at  the 
same  time,  Mrs.  Font,  it  will  not  be  exactly  like 
prison.  You  can  always  see  3~our  friends  and  have 
what  food  you  wish. 

MRS.  FONT  (disdainfully).     Thank  you. 

LYLE  (turns  away  uncomfortably,  then  says  with 
indignation).  This  is  a  monstrous  accusation.  To 
think  that  his  aunt  and  guardian  should  be  suspected 
of  drowning  Guy  in  the  sea  caves — 

MRS.  FONT.  Yes,  poor  Guy — I  am  afraid  since 
nothing  is  heard  of  him,  he  may  be  drowned.  But  J 
don't  know  how  it  happened. 

LYLE.  Of  course  not- — absurd — if  I  were  the 
police  I  would  not  take  notice  of  such  accusations. 

MRS.  FOXT  (steadily).  The  police  must  make 
some  pretence  of  efficiency,  I  suppose. 

LYLE.  Yes,  that's  it.  Ever  since,  their  failure 
over  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  this  last  summer, 
they  seem  to  have  lost  their  heads. 
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MRS.  PONT.  To  suspect  me — one  of  the  gentry — 
well  it  is  a  pretty  pass  their  folly  has  brought  them  to. 

(HORACE  YELVERTOX  pale  and  trembling  enters  hur- 
riedly by  hall  door  at  back.) 

YELVERTON  (breathless).  Oh !  I  have  fearful 
news — 

AGNES.     Heavens!  what  is  it? 
YELVERTOX.     Lord  Mask 

MRS.  FONT,  (shrieking).  What  of  him — what 
has  happened  to  him?  (Grows  suddenly  calm.}  Is 
he  dead?  Do  not  tell  me  he  is  dead.  Kill  me  be- 
fore I  hear  he  is  dead.  (Pause) 

YELVERTOX.  I  could  not  prevent  it,  alas ! 
When  I  left  you  I  called  to  the  people,  and  rushed 
myself  at  once  to  tne  shore.  There  after  a  little,  I 
found  him  standing  on  the  rocks  where  before  he  said 
he  had  seen  Guy.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  tide  and 
lashed  by  big  waves  wnich  the  storm  kept  driving  in. 
At  times  they  would  almost  cover  him ;  but  he  would 
raise  himself  out  of  the  foam  and  stretch  forth  his 
arms  as  if  exulting  in  his  battle  with  the  sea.  I 
shouted  to  him  to  come  to  me,  but  as  he  did  not  heed 
I  started  to  climb  along  the  rocks  that  I  might  reach 
him.  Then  suddenly  there  came  a  mountain  wave 
that  caught  and  swept  him  into  the  deep  water.  He 
struggled  to  regain  the  rocks,  and  cried  to  me  for 
help.  But  before  I  could  come  he  sank ;  and  I  never 
saw  him  again.  The  great  under-current  there  must 
have  carried  him  out  to  sea. 
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MRS.  FONT  (rigid).  The  sea  fairy  was  at  Mask 
Castle-  indeed. 

YELVERTOX.  Oh,  to  think  that  I  might  have 
prevented  this — - 

MRS.  FONT.  I  never  could  bear  doubts  and  re- 
grets. I  never  could  bear  even  to  see  an  associate 
with  niy  misfortunes. 

YELVERTOX.  My  only  reparation  is  to  leave  your 
house  at  once. 

(Exit  sorrowful    ly   door  at  the   left.      The  stor.ii 
(jradually  subsides  and  becomes  still.) 

AGXES  (in  anguish}.  Oh !  mother — this  new  mis- 
fortune— oh  !  I  feel  for  you  in  this. 

MRS.  FOXT.  Think  no  more  of  me.  I  am  dead. 
All  in  the  world  are  dead. 

AGXES.     I  am  still  left — your  daughter. 

MRS.  FONT.  I  wane  no  one  in  the  world.  Oh ! 
how  I  hate  the  whole  world  now.  They  are  coming 
to  take  me  to  prison.  I  have  nothing  left  to 
strengthen  me  in  suffering  now.  (She  goes  to  arch 
at  right  and  draws  aside  the  curtains.  As  she  looks 
through  the  arch,  she  suddenly  starts  and  stands 
transfixed.) 

AGXES.     What  are  you  looking  at,  Mother? 

MRS.  FOXT  (excitedly).  Him — him —  (Calmer). 
No — it  was  only  for  a  moment  I  thought  I  saw  Guy 
swinging  on  those  ropes.  No,  the  rope  is  steady. 

LYLE.     Shall  I  go  and  cut  them  down  ? 

MRS.  FOXT.  No — leave  them.  I  would  respect 
the  wishes  of  the  dead. 
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AGNES  (with  a  shudder).     You  say  he  is  dead. 

MRS.  FONT  (with  a  look  of  dreadful  meaning). 
He  is  dead.  I  will  go  in  and  sit  with,  his  playthings. 
Leave  me  alone.  Let  no  one  disturb  me  till  they 
conie  and  take  me.  Then  bring  them  at  once  to  me. 
They  will  find  me  there  waiting — alone  with  the 
dead. 

(Exit  by  curtained  arch  at  right,  and  draws  the  cur- 
tains close  together  after  her.) 

AGNES.     "We  are  lost.     We  are  lost. 

LTLE.     No,  you  are  not  lost,  Miss  Font. 

AGNES.     The  police — will  they  not  soon  be  here  ? 

LTLE.  I  wonder  they  are  not  here  before  now. 
Did  you  notice  her  say  that  Guy  was  dead  ? 

LYLE.  Oh  I  yes — don't  talk  of  it.  Oh  I  what  a 
a  misery — and  the  death  of  poor  Mask  too — -poor 
Mask — not  even  he  was  left  to  help  me  in  this  family 
disgrace. 

LYLE.  Poor  Lord  Mask — in  family  griefs  we 
value  the  old  friends. 

AGNES.  He  was  so  unworldly,  so  enthusiastic—- 
always the  same  since  we  were  children. 

LYLE.  Now  at  last  I  understand  the  truth  of 
what  you  say. 

(A  DISTRICT  INSPECTOR  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
tfabutary  in  undress  uniform  is  seen  through  the 
glass  hall  door  at  back.  He  knocks  gently  at  door.) 

AGNES  (looks  at  back  and  whispers  in  terror).  The 
police — 
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LYLE.  Yes,  the  District  Inspector — had  I  not 
better  let  him  in  ?  (He  opens  the  hall  door  at  back. 
THE  DISTRICT  INSPECTOR  enters.) 

THE  DISTRICT  INSPECTOR.  Pray  excuse  nie ;  but 
my  duty  obliges'  me  to  intrude  upon  you.  I  pur- 
posely left  my  men  outside.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
forced  to  call  them. 

AGNES  (steadying  herself).  What  is  your  busi- 
ness? 

THE  DISTRICT  INSPECTOR.  I  hold  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Rachel  Font  on  the  charge  of  mur- 
der. Where  is  she? 

AGNES  (with  signs  of  inward  struggle}.  I — I  can- 
not. Help  me,  Cornander  Lyle. 

LYLE  ((foes  to  curtained  arch  at  right,  listens  for  a 
moment,  then  says).  Mrs.  Font — 

MRS.  FONT  (from  within).     Yes — what  is  it? 

LILE.  The  District  Inspector  has  come.  He 
wants  you. 

MRS.  FONT  (from  within).  Wait  a  moment.  He 
can  see  me  in  a  moment.  (From  within  a  cry  stifled 
by  the  sound  of  a  jerk  is  heard.  Then  silence.) 

AGNES  (in  a  terrified  whisper).      What's  that? 

LYLE  (slowly  as  if  dazed,  draws  the  curtains 
aside,  looks  for  a  moment,  then  starts  back  in  horror.) 
Come  away.  Come  away.  Don't  look. 

THE  DISTRICT  INSPECTOR  (rushes  to  arch  and 
looks  through.  Is  staggered  for  an  instant,  then  says). 
See  from  the  staircase — a  woman  hanging — 
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LYLE.     Mrs.  Font — she  has  hanged  herself. 

AGNES  (also  rushes  and  looks  through  arch).  Oh  ! 
the  ropes,  the  ropes  on  the  staircase — (In  a  trembling 
voice.}  The  dead  boy  has  done  this. 

LYLE.    Help !  help — ! 

AGNES.     Help!  help!  help — ! 

(Exeunt  all  three  through  the  arch  at  left.  There 
are  confused  noises  from  within  as  of  several 
people  >  hurrying,  and  cries  of  horror  and  fright.) 

THE  DISTRICT  INSPECTOR  (from  within}.  Cut  the 
rope.  There — 

AGNES  (from  within').  Mother,  mother,  dearest 
mother,  speak  to  me.  (Pause.) 

LYLE  (from  within).     She  is  dead. 

AGNES  (from  within).  Oh !  mother,  why  did  you 
die?  Now  all  are  dead  but  me. 

(More  confused  noises,  then  COMMANDER  LYLE 
and  the  DISTRICT  INSPECTOR  re-enter  by  arch  at  right.) 
THE  DISTRICT  INSPECTOR.  This  is  a  most  shock- 
ing case.  Did  you  notice  her  neck  is  quite  broken  ? 
She  must  have  dropped  from  the  landing.  It's  lucky 
for  me  I  did  no  more  than  my  duty. 

LYLE  (shaken  and  hesitating).  You  arc  saved 
from  further  duty  in  the  case.  So  am  I.  And  I 
might  have  found  my  duty  difficult. 

THE  DISTRICT  INSPECTOR.      Very  likely — well 
all  I  have  to  do  now  is  to  inform  the  Coroner. 
(He  bows  and  exit  by  hall  door  at  back.) 

LYLE  (goes  to  arch  at  right).  Miss  Font,  come 
away.  Let  them  bring  her  up-stairs  to  her  room. 
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You  can  do  nothing  now.      You   had    better   keep 
away  from  the  dead. 

(AGXES  FONT  enters  l>y  arch  at  right.  LYLE  closes 
the  curtains  after  her.  She  stands  looking  before 
her  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Pause.  The  evening  gradu- 
ally darkens?) 

AGNES  (ivith  a.  deep  sigh}.  Oh !  it  is  too  terrible 
to  be  real.  It  is  all  like  some  dreadful  dream. 

LYLE.  Try  not  to  think  of  it,  Miss  Font.  The 
worst  is  now  passed.  You  have  awakened  from  the 
dream  ;  and  your  life  in  a  little  time  will  be 
peaceful. 

AGNES  (as  if  suddenly  remembering).  Bnt  it  can 
never  be  so  beautiful,  like  the  beginning  of  my 
dream 

LYLE.  That  was  long  ago;  for  you  have  lived 
in  a  long  dream. 

AGNES  (icith  a  sudden  conflict  of  feeling}.  Oh  ! 
the  beauty  and  the  sorrow  of  it — (Slowly  and 
steadily}  It  has  come  all  before  me  now.  so  that  I 
see  it  as  if  without  beginning  and  without  end. 

LYLE  (eagerly).  Put  it  for  ever  from  you.  I 
cannot  bear  to  hear  you  speak  of  it,  for  I  know  I  was 
nothing  to  you  in  that  dream.  You  must  leave  this 
place,  Miss, Font.  This  lonely  sea  was  suited  to  the 
visionaries  who  have  passed  with  their  visions  away. 
"Women  have  no  strength  for  such  things.  You  who 
have  awakened  to  real  life,  can  find  no  place  hero. 

AGNES.     Yes — I  am  only  a  weak  girl.     His  life 

too  ideal.     He  saw  I  was  too  weak  for  his  life. 
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LYLE.  You  are  not  too  weak  for  a  life  of  the 
earth.  That  is  why  I  never  lost  hope  that  I  might 
be  something  to  you  at  last.  Come  away — for  ever. 

AGNES.  Do  you  say  that  now  after  these  terrible 
things  you  know  ? 

LYLE.  After  air  I  know — and  if  they  were  ten 
times  worse,  they  could  not  injure  one  so  stainless  as 
you.  Perhaps  now  I  may  be  something  to  you — at 
last. 

AGXES  (Slowly  and  thoiifjldfulhj).     Perhaps — 

Curtain. 


THE  EXD. 
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